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We have a particular pleasure in introducing to our readers 
the subject of this memoir more immediately and forcibly than 
circumstances have enabled managers to do. Deep as has been 
the interest which her beauty, refinement of manner, and exqui- 
site performance has inspired in the public, they are by no means 
aware of a tithe of her merits. Her beauty is of that order 
which appears to the least advantage on the stage; itis of a 
character so truly feminine, so soft, so delicate, so expressive of 
the extreme of female delicacy and suavity, that it can be appre- 
ciated only at a short distanee ; this peculiar conformation of 
the features might perhaps have produced a languid effect, were 
it not animated by a dancing lustre, which swims in her eyes, 
and beams the very essence of [delight and hilarity. This is per- 
ceivable only from those parts of the theatre adjacent to the stage, 
and the effect it produces is irresistibly fascinating. Her beauty, 
however, is Miss Witham’s smallest attraction; there is a gem 
within that lovely casket, whose value experience only can prove. 
Brilliant as she may shine on the stage itis not her proper sphere ; 
in the midst of a circle of select society, her excellence is more 
developed. 
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Miss Witham’s father was of an eminent Yorkshire family, and 
dicd when she was no more than five months old, leaving this 
rosebud to the cultivation of her widowed mother, and her present 
acquirements bear the best testimony to the zeal and fidelity with 
which she has performed this duty. She was born at Barnes in 
Surry, on the 28th April,1801, and on the decease of her father her 
mother retiredto Ham Common, where she resided in a comfortable 
and respectable style, for some years. With the assistance of 
masters, she instructed her amiable charge, in the accomplish. 
ments of music, drawing, geography, mapping, astronomy, and 
general literature, in all of which pursuits the enthusiastic in- 
dustry and lively apprehension of the young lady quickly advanced 
her to an excellence approximate to perfection: her instructors 
were astonished by the rapidity of her advancement. About six 
years ago, her mother’s pecuniary resources were materially 
affected by a heavy loss ; and this misfortune created a necessity 
for the young lady’s applying her acquirements to some lucrative 
pursuit. The diversity of her accomplishments so eminently 
qualified her for the situation of a governess, that this was at first 
thought of ; but this is so poor a means of advancement, and her 
talents seemed to develope themselves so peculiarly in music, that 
she was advised to turn her attention principally to this charming 
art. Her instrumental performance received its finish under the 
tuition of Dr. Smith of Richmond, and her execution on the 
harp and piano forte bear the highest testimony to his excellence. 
Her first performance ofa public nature was at one of Dr. Smith's 
concerts at Richmond, where she played a concerto on the pian? 
forte, in astyle that delighted the company. 

In the Autumn of 1815, her mother removed to town, that her 
daughter might finish her musical education ; and the task of 
acconiplishing her more fully in vocal music was assigned to Mr+ 
Addison, of professional celebrity. The rapidity of this lady's 
genius was now more fully evinced ; and a few months sufficed to 
render her all her instructor could wish. A further pecuniary 
joss, however, precipitated her appearance on the stage ; and an 
engagement having been procured for her at Bristol, she made 
her first appearance on the boards of that theatre, in the Autumn 
of 1816, at the early age of sixteen years. She made her debut 
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in the character of Eliza, in a little temporary production entitled 
« the Conquest of Algiers, ” in which she introduced Mrs. Billing- | 
ton’s celebrated Polacca, and performed in several concerted 
pieces, From Bristol she went to Bath, and in this elegant and 
fashionable city, she quickly rose into that popular estimation, to 
which her merits entitled her. She immediately assumed the 
rank of prima donna at the theatre, and took all the principal 
operatic characters ; and not only did she receive the most un- 
equivocal approbation as a performer in public, but a higher 
mead of her exertions was the notice she required of all the fash- 
ionables who crowd that city. The greater number of these 
were lavish in their attentions to her, and assiduous in cultivating 
her acquaintance ; and thus they had opportunities of appreciat- 
ing her merits as a lady and a daughter, which are yet more 
eminent than as a performer, After enjoying, for two years, the 
undivided favor of the inhabitants and visitors of Bath, she came 
to London, where an engagement was made for her at Drury 
Lane theatre, and which she began on the 19th September, 1818, 
in the chracter of Rosina, in the charming opera of that name. 
Her reception was equal to her merit, and more need not be said ; 
that exquisite feeling and taste which characterize her perfor- 
mance, no less than the complete gentility and refinement of her 
manner, at once procured for her the favor of the public, in 
whose esteem she acquired a very high place in four or five per- 
formances, when a severe indisposition checked her career and 
witheld her for a time from public admiration. This and this 
only has occasioned the long period which has elapsed since her 
last performance. We rejoice to hear that most of those noble 
familics who honored her with their notice in Bath have renewed 


their attentions in town, and continue their patronage to this 
interesting young lady. To enter into any minute observations 
on her performance, would here, be superfluous ; we have before 
done so, in another department of our work; and we will only 
express our sincere wish, that her renovated health may shortly 
restore her to the public, and afford us the pleasure of again 
paying our tribute of applause. 


ED. 
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Opera Establishment. 


« 





The following is the circular addressed by Mr. Waters to his 
subscribers and the public previous to the commencement of the 
present season. 

‘© London, January Ist. 1819. 
Tue Nobility, Gentry, Subscribers to the Opera, and the 
Public are most respectfully informed, that this Theatre will open 
on Saturday the 23d January. 
The following Performers are engaged : 
FOR THE OPERA. 
Madame Georgi. Bellochi, Signor Placci, Signor Romero, 
( Their first appearance in this country") 
Signor Garcia, Signor Ambrogetti, Signora Corri, 
Signor Angrisani, Signor Begrez, Signor Righi, Signora Mori, 
Signora Hughes, Signor Di Giovanni, Signor Deville, &c. 
Director of the Orchestra, Signor Spagnioletti, 
Composer, and at the Piano-Forte, Signor Scappa, 
Poet, Signor Caravita. 





FOR THE BALLET. 
Monsieur Achille, Madmoiselle Le Febre, Madmoiselle Gosse, 
| Madmoiselle Clotilde Farcy, 

(Their first appearance in this country ) 
Monsieur Baptise, Madmoisclle Milanie, Monsieur C. Vestris, 
Monsieur Toussaint, Madmoiselle F. Hullin, 
Madmioiselle Narcisse, Monsieur Bourdin, Madmoiselle Volet, 

Monsieur Boisgerard, Madame Le Febre, &c. 

Ballet Master, Monsieur Guillet, Leader of the Ballet, Mr. Ireland, 
Principal Scene painter, Monsieur Zara, 
Maitre de la Garderobe, Signor Sestini, Stage Manager, Mr. Kelly, 
Deputy, Signor Di Giovanni. 
Bankers, Messrs. Birch and Chambers, No. 150, New Bond 
Street, where Subscriptions for Boxes, which will remain as last 
Season, are to be received as heretofore. 
The above Establishment, it is presumed, will be found not less 
numerous or effective than on apy former occasion. A collection 
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of the most popular Operas now performing on the Continent, 
has been added to the musical library of the theatre, for the pur- 
pose of being brought forward in the quickest possible succession. 

In forming the Corps de Ballet, an arrangement was entered 
into with Madmoiselle Le Gros, Monsieur Paul, and Monsieur 
Ferdinand, but from Mr. Waters’ declining so far to injure the 
present establishment as to give up Signor Garcia's services to 
the Italian Opera in Paris, the contracts of these artists have been 
absolutely forbidden to be fulfilled. From the same school, how- 
ever, a selection of talent, not so singularly restricted, has been 
made, which, with the most popular performers of last season, 
form a strength not surpassed in any former period. 

Every attention has been paid to the Boxes, and to the fitting 
up of the House generally, which it is hoped will meet with the 
approbation of the Subscribers. 





“ARE DANDIES MARTIAL,” 
(Concluded from page 407, Vol. XIII.) 


| omemaeeee 


As to the stays, Mr. Editor, about which so extraordinary an 
outcry is made, and for wearing which the dandies are reproached 
with their resemblance to female apparel, if any of those sagacious 
persons who vent these ill-founded accusations would condescend 
to enquire at any shop fora pair of gentleman's stays, he would 
find that they did not in the slightest degree assimulate to those of 
the ladies; but are merely a broad girth, and are otherwise called 
hunting belts. These very belts are usually worn by such of our 
hardy and robust yeomanry as enjoy the pleasures of the chase, the 
most masculine amusement we have, and are known to contribute 
very much to the power of enduring fatigue. Let us turn to the 
exercises of boxing, or foot racing, and we shall find that the 
competitors in these gymnastic amusements, always wear some — 
sort of tight girdle. The make of the frock coats is nearly con- 
nected with the same question ; the narrowness in the waist and 
the projection at the chest being the principal eye sore to 
these sapient critics of dandyism ; these, too, are considered as 
feminine and degrading. It is perfectly notorious that this make 
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was adopted from the uniforms of the continental soldiery ; or, 
we might refer these persons simply to the classical exhibition of 
armour, in Pall Mall; and they will there find the suits of some of 
the most warlike characters of the middle ages, infinitely more con - 
fined and wasp-like in the waist, and more projecting in the chest 
than any dandy coat that ever was worn. This make was found 
more contributive to strength, and to the quality of endurance 
than any other. The stiff collar, now so generally worn by the dau- 
dies, appears to me to resemble exactly the Gorgets I find attached 
to the same suits of armour. These reflections, Mr. Editor, have 
seriously occurred to me, and engendered a doubt, whether we 
should not look upon dandies in quite a contrary light, to that in 
which they are generally viewed ; and whether we are not 
authorised to consider them the most warlike and manly race of 
beings of our time and country; who, though peaceable and 
courteous in their demeanour, as all true heroes are, are constantly 
prepared for the most vigourous and enterprising exertions! at 
least, sir, I submit, that I have fully shown the absurdity o 

ascribing effeminacy to their dress, A case was lately mentioned 
in a public print, of one of these persons having, in a duel, refused 

to resign his stays, belt, or girdle ; and that his opponent objected 
to the use of this defensive armour, It appears to me, sir. that 
considering the stays in that point of view, sucha protection was 
highly reasonable; the better part of valor is discretion ; human 
life is not:to be sported with; and whoever goes to battle, ought 

to adopt all reasonable means for his own preservation. Indeed 

in referring to the trifling occasions which sometimes induce 

duels, and the mild feelings of the individuals ‘who fight them, ! 

think that still greater precautions would be justifiable. Does 

one man in ten, who fights a duel, feel any wish to kill his adver- 
sary ; are not the majority of them merely for the arrangement of 
points of etiquette and nice honor? It strikes me very forcibfy, 

that a signal improvement, in this species of combat, would be fer 
the parties to stand back to back, and fire contrary ways; this 

would as effectually decide all points in difference, and spare many 


valuable lives. In submitting these hints to your consideration, 
I am, 
Mr. Fditor, 
Your's, &c. : 
NO ENEMY TO DANDIES. 
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DOMBROWSKI; OR, THE .PATRLOT'S TALE. 


(Continued from page 424, Vol. XIII. 





We proceeded on our journey through the defiles of the moun- 
taip, attended only by two soldiers; and though the night was 
quite dark, Dombrowski seemed acquainted with every foot of the 
way. He led me through passages, which in my morning ride I 
had not discovered, and when we had rode about a league and a 
half, the road opened upon a plain, which I. perceived to be 
whitened by an encampment, and illumined by the frequent watch 
fires. We were challenged by the sentinels, but my companion 
gave the word, and we proceeded. We stopped at the entrance of 
@ spacious tent, which we entered, giving our horses to the care 
of the sentinels; here were assembled the chiefs of the Polish 
army, at the head of whom was the great Kosciusko, Dombrowski 
presented me to him. He received me most graciously, ‘* My 
friend’s dispatches of this morning,” said he, ‘* have apprized me 
of the generous valour which attaches you to our cause; trust 
me, we appreciate it ; take your seat here in our council.”” Dom- 
browski sat on his right hand, and I next. The consultation 
proceeded: Kosciusko explained to them ‘ that he had hitherto 
remained entrenched in his camp on the heights, because the po- 
sition was extremely advantageous ; that he had declined attaeking 
the Russian army in the plains below, in expectation of being 
joined by considerable reinforcements, whilst the enemy were dis- 
tressed by the scarcity of forage. But now,” added he, “ part 
of the expected reinforcements have arrived, the remainder are 
not as yet looked for; the Prussian army is advancing to our rear, 
and it were hopeless to divide our force so as to meet both; no, 
our hope depends on driving the Russian army from the plain, and 
gaining a more extended field in which we may mancuvre as cir- 
cumstances may direct. Here, we are pent up between the two 
armies, and must inevitably be sacrificed. I propose that at day- 
break we assault with our whole force the Russian position, and I 
trust that our valour will achieve our success.” To this plan all 
acceded, and it remained but to appoint each general to his post. 
Vor XIV.—No, 78. B 
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The Polish army was divided into three bodies, which were to at- 
tack simultaneously, the cavalry to remain behind the battalions 
till called into action. Of these divisions, Kosciusko chose to 
command in person the centre. ‘ Your division, Dombrowski,’ 
said he, ‘‘ you know, forms the right, you will be directly oppo- 
site to the head-quarters of Suwarrow in Wilna. This position it 
is & most important point to gain, as it almost ensures the defeat 
of the enemy ; it would at least compel him to change his front. 
It is not fortified, though some redoubts and other temporary de- 
fences have been erected ; but batteries have this evening been 
constructed on the heights, directly opposite and commanding the 
town, which it is expected will afford you most important and ef- 
ficient co-operation. This is the most arduous part of the under- 
taking, it is the post of honour, and therefore, Dombrowski, 
it is yours.” As I was as yet too little skilled to take any com- 
mand on so momentous on occasion, it was arranged that I should 
act as aide-de-camp to Dombrowski, a post than which none 
could have been more consonant to my inclinations. These ar- 
rangements completed, the council broke up, and I was conducted 
to Dombrowski’s tent. ‘* You, who are little used to these fa- 
tigues,”’ said he, ‘* had better retire immediately ; we must be in 
the field by dawn. I am now about to visit the posts, and to as- 
certain how all my officers are affected to this hazardous, yet ne- 
cessary attempt.” Fatigued as I really felt myself, with my morn- 
ing’s and evening's ride, I took his advice, and threw myself ona 
small couch, which had been provided for me; my heart swelling 
with the prospect of to-morrow, of the valour I was to see dis- 
played, and to which I promised myself to contribute. Yet 
could not I help reflecting on the difference between this even- 
ing and the last, and in some measure regretting the happy 
‘tranquillity and refined vivacity which enlivened it. What were 
Emilia, what were the General's mother now doing, or now 
thinking? But I banished these thoughts; it was not to enjoy 
the delights of an elegant domestic circle that I joined Dom- 
browski; no, that was a fairy vision with which I had been for a 
time amused. Now, for the first time, was I in the midst of 
those scenes in which I had expected to find Dombrowski, and 
where, under his eye, I was impatient to signalize myself. The 
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earliest dawn of the morrew found Dombrowski and myself in the 
field ; nor were we the first. ‘The whole camp seemed in motion, 
and every leader occupied in arranging his troops in the order of 
march. I now felt that the chivalric courage which had so long 
burned in my bosom was to be put to the test, perhaps the most 
severe one. Here was war in its most gloomy aspect; none of 
its pomp and splendour, so stimulating to the youthful mind, was 
visible in the Polish camp. No splendid uniforms, no cheering 
hilarity, no martial music, nor gay pavillions; all was busy pre- 
paration, but silent and awful. An overwrought anxiety dwelt 
on the countenances of the leaders, a firm and solenan despera- 
tion on those of the troops. Dombrowski himself seemed quite 
changed ; he was now the mere soldier, all his suavity and bril- 
liancy had forsaken his countenance; the haughty and inflexible 
commander now alone appeared. His every faculty was engrossed 
by the business of the moment, and he uttered not one superfluous 
word. Every head and every heart seemed full of the coming 
events. This scene was newtome. I had fancied the operations 
of war to partake of an exhilirating, splendid appearance; the 
cold mechanical business attached to it I had never anticipated, 
and I confess that it in some measure chilled me. Dombrowski’s di- 
vision was drawn out, I rode by his side as he passed it in review, and 
marked the penetrating acuteness with which his eye scrutinized 
every thing; he took his place at the head of it, and I now saw 
Kosciusko galloping in front of his own brigade, and advageing 
towards ours; he hastily passed it, and interchanged with us no 
more than the military salute. Dombrowski had received his in- 
structions, and we now began our march. A thick mist, which_ 
covered the tops of the hills, and filled the valley below, prevented 
our discerning the present position of the Russian army, and like- 
wise concealed from them our movements. Not a drum, not a 
trumpet sounded ; not a word was heard in the ranks, and we ad- 
vanced in awful silence, disturbed only by the regular and heavy 
tread of the column. The batteries which were to cover our 
march were as yet masked, and were not to open till the fire of 
our musketry commenced. Not till we had advanced two-thirds of 
the distance towards the plain, and till our division was within 
cannon-shot of Wilna, did the mist clear off sufficiently to dis- 
BZ 
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cover the contending armies to one another. Some little confu- 
sion seemed to reign among the Russians; they hastily quit- 
ted their entrenchments, and formed themselves by single batta- 
lions in front of them, whilst the ordnance in the batteries of 
Wilna opened their fire on our column. We answered it with our 
musketry and field-pieces, and immediately our masked batteries 
on the heights began to play against those defences. Our rifle- 
men, scattered in the front, picked out the officers as they re- 
spectively advanced to their posts, and ere a single man of our 
troops had fallen, had laid many of them low. Dombrowski 
viewed with triumph the execution which our batteries did on the 
defences of Wilna, dismounting many of the guns, and clearing 
the engineers from the ramparts ; he observed to me, that he had 
never seen artillery better served, or more correctly pointed. Our 
column was not yet exposed to the enemy’s fire; it was yet consi- 
derably elevated above them. It halted ; Dombrowski once more 
rode through the ranks, made some fresh dispositions, encou- 
raged the men, and gave the decided word to march,—a march 
which was to terminate in the grave or in Wilna. He chose his 
own station on a small eminence, which conimanded a correct 
view of the ground which was to be occupied by his troops, and 
was not too far removed from it. I remained here with him, 
whilst the division advanced into the plain. The firing now be- 
came general, it extended all along the fronts of both armies, and 
artiflery from all the batteries sent its heavy roar upon the ear. In 
a few moments all was lost to me; the smoke and the noise, espe- 
cially of half a dozen field-pieces, which were cluse to us, bewil- 
dered my senses. I could neither see nor hear. A few cannon- 
shots occasionally sunk into the ground, or hummed by us, and 
these were all that could remind me that my person was in danger. 
Dombrowski, with his glass to his eye, intently gazing on the 
scene, seemed as if he penetrated the gloom, and could perceive 
what was passing; but to me, all was unintelligible. After a, 
litle time, my ears became familiarized to the thunder of the ar- 
tillery, and a breeze springing up, and occasionally dissipating 
the smoke, gave me some view of the action ; my senses became 
more composed, and my spirits more elevated, and yet I felt some- 
what chilled by imaction. My commander at length exclaimed, 
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<« Well pant that regiment is completely broken, it retreats odin 
the field, and will not be able to fourm again. Ride to the com- 
mander of the regiment, at the extreme right of the column, and 
tell him to endeavour to force his way between the left of the 
Russian line and Wilna; and in your return to me, direct the 
cavalry on that hill to advance to his support.” I was delighted 
with this command ; I was now going into the action, and to be of 
some use. I clapped spurs to my horse, and galloped away; ima 
few moments I was in the thick of the tumult; I could scarcely 
see half a yard before me for smoke ; the drums and horas giving 
the different commands, and the rattle of the artillery rung in my 
ears, I was riding over the dying and the dead, whilst the bullets 
whizzing in an unceasing shower about my ears, impressed upen 
me the chance of my never getting back again. I made my way 
to the officer I wanted, and delivered my message; but here my 
boyish spirit got the better of me: I did not ride immediately to 
the cavalry, but remained to see how this maneeuvre would be 
efiected- A cannon-shot now struck away my sword sheath, and 
new as I was to action, rather startled me, JI heard an officer 
exclaim, ‘‘ If we had but the cavalry.” This reminded me of my 
negligence, and I rode as hard as I could, to give the necessary 
directions, and then returned to my post. As I approached Dom- 

browski, I perceived that my folly had not escaped his notice; a 
frown clouded his brow, and he immediately said, in a harsh tone, 
‘* It is necessary you should learn, young man, that dispatch and 
accuracy in the execution of orders is an indispensible requisite in 
a young soldier. The delay in the advance of the cavalry may be 
fatal to the maneeuvre.” Of this I was but too sensible, from 
what I had heard, and from the evident anxiety with which his 
attention was directed to that spot. I remained totally abashed, 
rather by the justice than the severity of this reproof. Dom- 
browski’s plan had succeeded ; 


; the regiment penetrated to the 
walls of the town, and the cavalry were galloping round to the 


enemy's rear. My attention, however, was diverted from this part 
of the action, by the approach of the fire on the other side, which 
declared but too plainly, that the centre division under Kosci- 
usko was giving way; in a short time I could plainly see it, 

treating, but with order and firmness, from the overwhelming 
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numbers which were poured on it. Dombrowski desired me togo 
to Kosciusko, and ask him if his division could in any way sup- 
port him. I rode tothe rear, but found that Kosciusko was not 
there ; I advanced into the hottest part of the fight; I there saw 
the brave Poles firmly opposing myriads of enemies, who conti- 
nued to pour on them; a valour determinate beyond humanity 
seemed to animate them; every man appeared resolved to die on 
the ground he occupied, and tremendous as was the force of the 
Russians, numbers of them fell. Kosciusko was in the heart of 
the engagement, encouraging and animating the troops, leading 
them to fresh and desperate charges, and doing all that valour 
could do, to repel the column opposed to him. But its force was 
irresistible, the slain were instantaneously supplied by new troops, 
and mere strength drove the Poles back. It was impossible to 
speak to Kosciusko; I saw that though retreating, his battalion 
was not broken, and I returned to Dombrowski. He had quitted 
his station, and advanced farther into the field. I felt the extreme 
danger of his situation ; but dared not to suggest it tohim. A 
Russian general officer I saw riding in an open space between two 
corps, and within musket-shot of us. ‘‘ That,’? said Dombrowski, 
is Suwarrow.” That name, at which humanity shudders, in- 
fiamed my blood; a field-piece unserved stood near us, the match 
was laying on the ground ; I pointed it with my utmost skill, and 
as he rode in front of it, I fired. The man and horse fel]. ‘< Well 
done!” said Dombrowski; but I had the mortification of finding 
that the horse only was shot; the man rose, and mounting ano- 
ther horse, which an aide-de-camp offered to him, rode on. The 
wind was blowing strong, and cleared off the smoke fast, and we 
perceived that Kosciusko’s division was utterly routed. The hopes 
of the day were now blasted ; no more remained to be done, but to 
regain, if possible, our position. Successful as had been their 
operations, Dombrowski’s division was compelled to retreat, 
which it did in good order. Our friends on the height per- 
ceived it, and the artillery pouring an incessant shower of balls, 
ably protected our movements. Dombrowski remained on his 
station, when I perceived, to my dismay, a party of Cossacs gal- 
loping furiously towards us; I mentioned it to the General, and 
asked him if he would not retreat; but he was so occupied in 
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viewing the movements of his division, that he appeared not to 
hear me. At this moment his horse was struck by a cannot-shot, 
and fell; this accident awakened him to his personal danger; the 
Cossacs were approaching him. I extricated him, and dismount- 
_ ing, offered him my horse; it was some little time ere I could per- 
- suade him to accept it, and it was then too late. The Cossacs 
were close to it, a pistol-shot struck Dombrowski, and he fell. I 
picked up a musket and bayonet from the ground, and striding 
across the body of the General, I madly attempted to oppose the 
advance of the barbarians. Wounded as he was, Dombrowski 
drew a pistol from his belt, and shot the foremost man; I fired 
the musket, and brought down another. The resistance was ut- 
terly vain; a horseman thrust his pike into my shoulder, and pin- 
ned me to the ground. At this moment, a young Polish officer 
rode up, his horse was bathed in foam, and himself appeared so 
fatigued, as to be scarcely able to keep his seat; he arrived but 
to share our misfortunes, and we were all three made prisoners, 
One of the Barbarians applied some temporary bandages to our 
wounds, to stop the blood, and it was perceived that they were 
merely in the flesh, and gave rise to no apprehension of danger ; 
they then placed us on horseback, and prepared to carry us into 
Wilna. Such of the Poles as could effect their retreat were now 
completely withdrawn from the field, and we advanced over heaps 
of our slaughtered comrades ; we could distinguish plainly, by the 
numbers of the slain, where the battle had raged most fiercely, 
and where the patriots had made the most determined stand. 
Their character, and the character of the action, was sufficiently 
apparent; our force had never exceeded ten thousand men; of 
these at least four thousand were laid low. I could not help 
smiling with triumph to observe, that for every Pole two Russians 
had bitten the dust. Our guards never attempted to interchange 
a word with us, nor did we make any endeavour at conversation 
amongst ourselves. The dusk of evening was now come on; we 
had been in the field since day-break, and were exhausted by fa- 
tigue and want of sustinance ; and our ears were insulted by the 
triumphant marches and shouts of the victorious Russians. 


(To be continued in our next.) 
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THE RIDOTTO.—No. VIII. 


‘¢ Cette moderne histoire est un peu folle, ilen faut codyenir—Est ce un 
defaut >” Le Lurain-Vivant, 





(Continued from page 412, Vol. XIII.) 


This abrupt departure of my protector did not throw me into 
that consternation which might have been expected; I was as yet 
too little experienced, to envisage, at a glance, all the conse- 
quences which might easue from it, and too little pleased with my 
former situation, to regret the change; indeed, I felt the absence of 
F—— rather asa riddance than a loss, and rejoiced in my. newly 
acquired liberty and independence. Independence! fora moment, 
F imagined it so; forgetting that it was a blessing I had for ever for- 
feited. The money which my late admirer had left with me, removed 
all apprehensions of immediate want ; and I was too much pleased 
with the possession of it, to look forward to that time when it 
would be exhausted, or to-contemplate the means of replacing it. 
The gaieties of Paris had ceased to delight me; and though I 
could claim connection with no creature within its limjts, yet it 
seemed to me that in England I should be more at home, less un- 
friended, and less forlorn. I disposed myself, therefore, for my 
return thither, and travelled to Calais. On my arrival there, I 
found the wind altogether adverse to the little voyage; and I was 
under the necessity of taking up my abode there, which I did at 
the Hotél Anglais. It was at this place that I encountered the 
ladies with whom I am now resident; they were, like myself, 
waiting the sailing of the packet, and as we were alike unpro- 
tected, it was natural for us to associate. I found, in a little 
time, that their situation nearly resembled my own; varying in 
this particular, that they had left England with their repective 
companions, under the express understanding that the union 
should be dissolved, when it no longer coincided with the conve- 
nience of either party. These ladies seemed disposed to pay me 
every kind attention, and to interest themselves greatly in my 
welfare; and under this impression, they experienced little diffi- 
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culty in drawing from me the exact circumstances of my situa- 
tion. During the whole of our little voyage, my views, prospects, 
and proposed mode of life, were the subjects of discussion; and 
the result of this was, that I must take every possible means of 
acquiring a new and an eligible protector; and that the money I 
had must be judiciously expended, with regard to this object: 
From this my soul revolted; but they unceasingly urged it; and 
circumstances supported their suggestions with a force which I 
could not resist. When I had admitted the necessity of this, the 
next subject was the most advantageous means of accomplishing 
their end, and as they proposed taking a house together, I readily 
yielded to their proposal, of taking me as an inmate. 

Shortly after our arrival in London, this house was selected, and 
the remains of my little property were expended, in what was 
termed my proportion of the furniture. Thus left without any 
resource, I was compelled to such a mode of life as imperious ne- 
cessity dictated. I soon found that casual and transitory admi- 
rers, rather than fixed connexions, were the objects of pursuit ; 
and each night new faces appeared at our table. We commenced 
on a very handsome scale; a carriage was hired by the month, we 
kept two livery servants, and constantly had our box at the opera. 
This sort of display not only attracted the attention of all the 
dashing rakes about town, but it likewise forbad the approach of 
all who could not handsomely contribute their quota towards its 
maintenance. My companions had a great deal of connexion, 
and a vast deal of company constantly resorted to our house. 
Perhaps the novelty of my face was not the least attraction; and 
my associates found it rather advantageous than detrimental to 
their own interests; gentlemen came out of curiosity, and when 
they found me reserved, cold, and unamusing, they mostly turned 
their attentions from me to some of my joyeuse companions. Ne- 
vertheless [ was compelled to admit the particular visits of certain 
beaus, who preferred novelty to every other charm, and the hand- 
some presents I received, enabled me to keep up my consequence 
with my confederates. But far from me were the delight and 
gaiety which seemed to animate them. My feelings were not now 
of that poignant and heart-rending nature, which was occasioned 
by my rupture with B——; no; passion was now entirely extin- 

VoL. XIV.—No, 78. € 
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guished, and my attention engrossed by the horror, the degrada- 
tion of my present situation. In how short a time had I reached 
the bottom of the abyss ; I felt that I had sunk to the lowest stage 
of female shame; it mattered little that I lived splendidly ; that 
splendor was obtained by the most disgraceful means; and my 
merit, both before God and men, was exactly commensurate with 
that of the veriest miserables who gain their bread by prostitu- 
tion. This was the fatal truth from which I in vain endeavoured 
to shrink, every hour impressed it more fully on my mind; and 
this ever present, dreadful idea, has reduced me to the poor, hum- 
bled, dejected thing you see me. Each new visitor inspires me with 
new horror; my feelings are as sensitively as ever alive to my 
shame ; and each repetition of the disgraceful act is attended with 
the pangs of a first lapse from virtue." . 

Amelia here burst afresh into tears; and it was some time ere 
my most soothing attentions could restore her to composure. I 
could easily sympathize in her feelings of remorse and degrada- 
tion, and I thought it an infinite pity that a soil where the germ 
of virtue was not totally crushed, should be still further neglected, 
till quite overrun with the rankest weeds; that Amelia should de- 
scend yet lower in the scale of human demerit, and lose that shame 
which was now so severe, yet so salutary. I endeavoured to per- 
suade her to return to her aunt; butin vain. ‘*Oh, no! no!” 
she exclaimed, with hysterical grief; ‘‘that I could never bear; 
after what I have been,—what I am,—rather let the earth open, 
and swallow me, than that ” As I found her so averse to this 
plan, I dropped it; and as no other, at all calculated to improve 
her condition, occurred to me, I turned the conversation to indif- 
ferent subjects. Amelia not only regained composure, but even 
some portion of vivacity; it seemed that the opening of her 
heart, and the vent she had given to her feelings, had been a re- 
lief to her wounded spirit ; the respectful attention I showed her, 
too, seemed to do away, in a great measure, that shameful con-— 
sciousness which appeared to be so constantly painful to her. 
With the levity of her sex, she seemed to assume all its other 
charms, and in a short time, my compassion for her situation, 
and my good feelings in her favour, were banished by that pas- 
sion, which beauty like hers is so calculated to excite. I would 
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not, however, be inconsistent ; I thought that after the late 
scene, my own dignity required that I should retire, which IJ at- 
tempted to do, first depositing my purse, which contained between 
five and ten pounds, on the mantle-piece, To this, however, she 
would by no means consent ; having adopted a profession, she 
would adhere to its honourable principles, and the usual issue of 
this sort of adventure concluded the interview between me and 
Amelia; and in the morning I went away with my friend M bs. 
I certainly did feel interested for the girl, and she ranked in my 
estimation vastly above others in similar circumstances: had my 
income admitted of my becoming her protector, I believe I should, 
without hesitation, have done so; this, however, was out of the 
question, and all I could do was to pay her an occasional visit. 
I was frequently accompanied by M » who was a constant 
caller at the house, and I found his interest wonderfully excited 
by my observations on Amelia. A further acquaintance with this 
lady, however, did not improve my opinion of her; not that I 
believed her capable of the slightest duplicity, or that she had 
been insincere in her conversations with me, but the company 
she kept, and the habits inevitably attached to her situation, were 
making woeful inroads upon her little remains of principle; and 
she was hourly losing some portion of that modesty and bashful- 
ness which at first seemed her great characteristics. Levity, effront- 
ery, and impudeur were rapidly gaining ground ; and she was soon 
but a few steps higher in the scale than her companions. On one 
occasion, I found that my friend M had paid her a visit in my 
absence ; and this determined me to repeat mine no more; M 
I knew had it much more in His power to be a friend to her than 
I had; and on my part the sacrifice was very slight. Ip the 
course of a very few wecks, from that time, M—— himself in- 
formed me, ‘‘ that being obliged to supply my place with the little 
bashful Amelia, he had greatly improved her; that she had be- 
come gay, witty, and agreeable; that nature had formed the ma- 
terials, and that having now fashioned them to his own taste, he 
had determined to monopolize the article, and become sole pro- 
prietor.” I considered him fully competent to form his own judg- 
ment, and therefore offered no observation ; and much about that 
time, M—— removed her to a private lodging, and was consi- 
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dered her protector. I have, however, sometimes visited this 
happy couple, being rather curious to observe the behaviour of 
Amelia, and how she would conduct herself in this affair. She 
has become totally changed, my friend. Whether it be increased 
knowledge of the world, or whether it is in any degree attributable 
to M ’s conduct, I cannot divine; but for all those feelings 
with which the bosom of Amelia Seemed pregnant, on my first ac- 
quaintance with her, she has substituted a most inveterate selfish- 
ness. To M—— she is not affectionate, but complaisant ;' to 
others the extreme of captivating suavity ; she never presumes to 





contradict M——, unless on some point where she feels herself 
interested. She never makes any demand on his purse, but is 
evidently gratified with every addition to her store, whether of 
money, clothes, or jewellery, which he makes ; and so manceuvres, 
as to get from him to the last penny he can afford, and, I fear, 
considerably more. She is equally covetous of admiration ; and a 
gaze of delight is sure to be rewarded with a smile; she is always 
holding out hopes, which she never means to gratify; and she 
will accept presents from any one who will offer them. She seems to 
envy every one who appears happy ; and, inshort, to have declared 
war against mankind, and to be carrying it on with the skill and 
art of a consummate General. Such, my friend, was and is the 
Amelia, whose beauty so struck your imagination.” 





ON THE MINOR THEATRES, 


To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor, 


Six,—We hear perpetual complaints of the theatrical monopoly 
of this metropolis, of the rigidity of its restrictions, their bad 
effect on the state of the drama, and the disadvantage the public 
sustain from them; but it appears to me, Sir, that the public 
themselves enforce this monopoly, and the Managers of the Minor 
Theatres, in some measure, encourage it. What is it which 
places so wide a distance between those, termed Theatres Royal, 
and those which are considered Minor Theatres, in public estima- 
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tion ? it can be but the general sense of that public, and ‘the vast 
inferiority of the performances. Of the thirteen Theatres in Pa- 
ris, there are but two which stand in a situation similar to our 
Theatres Royal ; these are the Theatre Francais and the Academie 
Royale de la Musique which are under the protection of the Go- 
vernment; yet the others are as much frequented, rank nearly as 
high, and afford full as much satisfaction to the generality of the 
Parisian public, neither is there that difference between the rank 
of the performers ; a singer at the Odeon is as much thought of 
as one at the Grand Opera ; and a performer at the Feydeau not 
less esteemed than one in the Theatre Francais. But in Lon- 
don, the fashionables can visit no other Theatre but Covent 
Garden or Drury Lane, unless they treat their children with 
a visit to Astley’s. ‘The Managers of the Minor Theatres are cer- 
tainly indebted to themselves for a considerable portion of this 
feeling ; for in how very few instances are their performances ad- 
dressed to the rational faculties of an audience, or at all tolerable 
to a person of any refinement. What but a determination to 
lounge away an evening somewhere, could entice a person at all 
above the canaille, to the Sans Pareil, or call their attention to 
the miserable mummery of the Coburg. The Regency is pretty 
nearly deserted ; the East London is so exclusively frequented by 
the Ultra-orientalists, as to escape the cognizance of us occiden- 
talists. Astley’s is frequented by genteel people, who take their 
children to see the horses ; and their servants; and Sadler's Wells 
is the resort of city appreptices. Of all the old established Mi- 
nor Theatres, the Surrey is the only one which lays claim,to ra- 
tional approbation. Mr. Dibdin has made a stand in favour of his 
Theatre, which it is generally known, is the most’ liberally ma- 
naged of any in London ; there is a constant succession of no- 
velty, from his own pen, and his pen has been very successful on 
Theatres Royal ; his company always boasts some shining stars, 
and one may always be pretty well amused there. But how far 
short does even he fall, of that standard which he ought to keep 
in view, and of that compact and uniformly respectable establish- 
ment which there is at each of the Parisian Theatres. He casually 
engages a discarded performer from a Theatre Royal, or gives 
them employment during their recess ; he has generally some one 
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actor of respectability in the serious line, and Fitzwilliam is of 
himself a host in the comic; but how ill are these supported, and 
what a lamentable set of sticks fill up the complement. He 
writes pieces in three days, and gives them to the public, which it 
is impossible can have any very powerful claim to their approba- 
tion. If he would make a point of engaging all the talent he 
could find, and combining with it none unworthy of it; if he 
would write his pieces as leisurely, and with as much ease as if 





they were intended for Drury Lane; and in case he were unable to 
produce a succession sufficiently rapid, employ others of great 
ability ; his Theatre would then occupy a place very different from 
that which it does, in the public estimation. At the beginning 
of the present season, Mr. Elliston, on opening the Olympic 
gave the town to understand, that he meant to tread as hard upon 
the heels of his oppressive rivals, as the limits of his license would 
permit him ;-and that both his performers and his pieces should 
fully equal those of the great houses. In pursuance of this 
gigantic plan, he announces himself, and Mrs. Edwin ; this is 
very good—excellent ! In a particular line of acting, he is un- 
rivalled, and Mrs. Edwin has few superiors ; but who is there, 
besides poor Sloman, (who is very clever in his way, but who is 
confined to the very lowest of low comedy, and who must, we 
think, sink under the task of finding jokes for all the company,) 
and Mr. Pearman and Miss Tunstall, for the vocal department? 
These two are good ; and so far, he supports his pretensions, but 
no jot farther; what are all the rest? ‘ a sight it humbles me to 
look upon.” 

I had expected; sir, to have found Dowton, Wrench, Decamp, 
Wilkinson, Pope, Conway, Broadhurst, Slater, Miss Macauley, 
Mrs. Egerton, Miss S. Booth, in short, all the eminent talent 
which has not been engaged at the other houses. And then, fully 
to display this vast body of talent, he employs Mr. Moncrieff, to 
write a piece—Mr. Moncrieff is a very clever man, Mr. Editor ; 
he writes very pretty songs, and very funny things ; no man could 
be better adapted to illustrate the vis comica of Mr. Sloman; but 
is he a proper writer for Mr. Elliston and Mrs. Edwin; or is he 
likely to place the concern on a footing with a theatre royal ? Mr. 
Poole and Mr. Planché, have contributed their efforts ; the one 
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has been damned, the other has been moderately successful ; but 
I have no doubt that he might have commanded the pen of either 
Oulton, Soane, Jameson, either of the Dibdins, or Beazley ; or that 
either Mr. Arnold, Mr. Colman, or Mr. Kenney, would, for old 
acquaintance sake, have produced a piece for him; this would 
have been coming near a theatre royal. This same “ Rochester,” 
he plays every night, for six weeks, without variation; and 
though it may be countenanced by pretty full houses, I deny, Mr. 
Editor, that it can be considered to be done in obedience to the 
public voice. The people come to see his new theatre, to see him 
and Mrs. Edwin, and they come at the express solicitation of him- 
self and of Mr. Spring ; but I would venture to affirm, thatafter a 
month’s performance, ‘‘ Rochester” can not have operated as an 
attraction:—the running it so very long, shows a remarkable 
remissness in the production of novelty. I think, sir, from what 
I have observed, it will appear, that no Minor Theatre, has yet 
assumed that rank which it might, amongst the dramatic institu- 
tions of our City. The public, too, is exceeding jealous of any 
superior talent being employed on a Minor Theatre; if a per- 
former of brilliant abilities is remarked at either of them, a 
thousand carping critics inquire, why is he or she not engaged at 
a Theatre Royal? It is the business of the managers of those 
theatres, to present to the public an efficient company, but not 
to strip the others of any ornaments they may possess; it were 
much better for the public, and the performers too, that a greater 
equality should prevail. As fine a company as ever was embodied, 
Mr. Editor, might have been formed from the leavings of the 
Theatres Royal, after the completion of their engagements for the 
present season, and had Mr. Elliston availed himself of this, and 
employed authors of the first rate talent, his theatre might have 
assumed a rank fully equal to the Theatres Royal, this, I was in 
hopes, he would have done, and exulted in the prospect of this 
decisive blow against theatrical monopoly. I have been disap- 
pointed, Mr. Editor, which has occasioned these lucubrations ; if’ 
you think them worthy of your notice, I shall be obliged by your 
giving them a place in your valuable Miscellany ; and am, Sir, 


Your admirer, 


PEEPING TOM. 
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LITTLE HEROES. 
To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 
Sir, 


Can you, or any of your correspondents, furnish me with a full, 
true, and particular description of a Roman, in the days of Junius 
Brutus; also tell me if they were all of a bigness, made after the 
same pattern? more especially, I should wish to be informed 
whether Consuls, like our grenadiers, were measured before they 
were chosen to fill that office; not by the grandeur of their minds, 
but by the height of their bodies. 

My reason for troubling you with these queries, is, that I was 
taken lately to see the play of Brutus, and a very great treat I 
thought it was for a country girl; but I was given to understand 
that in the opinion of some of the party, my admiration of Mr, 
Kean was too unqualified ; for, although his Brutus was an excellent 
piece of acting, the effect was sadly injured by his not looking like 
a Roman. No! no! he did not in the least resemble the real Bru- 
tus. When I asked, if any of them could give me an idea what the 
celebrated patriot was, in personal appearance, they sneered to each 
other, and talked of the glory of ancient Rome, and the dimensions 
of its inhabitants, though I shrewdly suspect there was not one of 
the whole group, better acquainted with the subject than myself. 
I ventured to hint that many great men in all ages and countries 
were of low stature, and that I had been so delighted with the fine 
actor we had just seen, as not to observe the defects they were lec- 
turing upon. An unmannerly laugh from the gentlemen, and a 
twitter from the ladies, with the words ‘‘ Keanite” and “ ignorant 
girl not to know any thing of the Romans,” made me blush and 
hang down my head as if I had committed some strange sin against 
good taste and town breeding. 

Have pity on my deficiency of classical knowledge, and tell me 
whether the word Roman means a living man, or a oollossal statue. 

I am. Sir, 
Your obedient humble servant, 
CAROLINE HOMESPUN. 
Henley, Oxfordshire, 
Jan, 15, 1819. 
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THE PHILOSOPHER, A TRAGEDY. 


IN FIVE ACTS. 





(Continued from page 432, Vol. XIII.) 


Hargrave. Profane not that sacred name. ‘There was a time 
when your mouth rendered it sweet to my ear. ‘There was a time 
when——but no more. 

Grenville. And is that time passed? And is it from you that I 
must learn it? But however cruelly you treat me, you are stil] my 
friend, my heart can give you no other name. 

Hargrave. What a pleasure you take in torturing a wretch who 
is too weak to resist your syren tongue. Take my life, Grenville, 
1 yield it to you, and use no more superfluous artifice to attain 
your vengeance, | 

Grenville. Me attain vengeance—on you! on Hargrave! Me 
wish for your life! Rather would I sacrifice my own. Your mys- 
terious talk but increases my uneasiness. You conceal from me 
what passes in your heart. Suspicions are engendered there, which 
render me hateful to you. : 

Amelia. Speak, Hargrave, speak. I.conjure you, clear up 
these dreadful doubts. 

Hargrave. May eternal darkness shade them! Oh, that I had 
never known the horrid sensations which now prey on my soul! 
Cruel friend, was it from you I ought to have received them ? 
Why was I not the vietim before I knew my danger ? 

Amelia. Will you be deaf to my prayers? If ever I were dear 
to you, Hargrave, and you have just sworn that I still am so, yield 
to my entreaties, explain this sad mystery. 

Hargrave. If it really be a mystery to you, seek not to know it. 
It is a tissue of infernal horrors that would chill your blood. 
Again, madam, I beg of you not to press me further. I should 
outrage honour and friendship in obeying you. 

Amelia, You will then leave me a prey to this torturing doubt, 
to my terror for your fate? You know not how dear to me is your 


happiness, how much mine depends on it. Yield to my prayers 
Vou. XIV.—N >. 73. 
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fly not from me; do not endeavour to steel yourself against the 
tears you extort from me. Your heart is not without sensi- 
bility. 

Grenville. Yield, dear Hargrave, to the united efforts of love 
and friendship. Can you see, without emotion, the grief your 
pertinacious reserve occasions us? In the happy days of our 
friendship Alas! why have they vanished ?—You were then 
more alive than I was to the slightest uneasiness which occurred to 
me. Why at this day? 

Hargrave. I can contain myself no Jonger.—My fortitude—— 








Ah! Madam, how difficult is it to resist you! My heart is rent 
by a conflict it cannot long endure! I should become a traitor 
if I left you not ( Exit.) 

Amelia. He leaves us in this agitation, in this cruel doubt. 
Fatal presentiments.—Houw dearly does the pleasure of seeing him 
again cost me! , | 

Grenville. begin to penetrate this frightful reserve. I see that 
some artful knave has inflamed him against me. Can it be Mal- 
vern? It is he who destroyed his virtuous principles. But it 
would be unjust to believe him guilty of so terrible a crime, be- 
cause he has committed others——Come, Amelia, we will yet en- 
deavour to gain his confidence; and if we succeed, all will be 
well. You shall then punish him with the most tender caresses, 
for the injustice he has done me. [Erexne.. 








Forgive me—imperious necessity 


END OF ACT Ill. 





Harcrave, (Solus.) 


A little more, and I had yielded. That voice, so touching, 
which has long used to find its way direct to my heart, had well 
nigh overthrown all my resolutions. But for the presence of 
Grenville, I had been overcome. I thank the odious presence of 
that traitor, which enabled me to resist so many charms. Yet, why 


did he bring her to me? Can he ? No ; he cannot be innocent. 





The anonymous letter, his letter, the mystery of his sister's arrival. 
Malvern, whom it would be baseness to mistrust, all testify 
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against him. I must be revenged on him. His blood—the’ 
blood of my friend. Is it the blood of Grenville I would shed ? 
Him, for whom I should have been happy to shed my own? The 
brother of her whom I adore. Would it not be to pierce the ten- 
der heart of Amelia herself? Could my ferocity ever sustain the 
sight of her? Could I hear her, with distracted’ cries, demand 
her brother's life of her unworthy lover ?——Her lover—but not be- 
loved. No, she loves me no longer. She is destined for another. 
Another shall shortly——And 1, condemned to be rejected, de- 
spised, overwhelmed with shame and infamy, I am to become the 
plaything of a perfidious wretch. And I still hesitate? No, my 
determination is made. I abandon myself to the rage and hatred - 











that war within my soul. Vengeance, I hear but thy voice; 
thou criest for blood, and thou shalt be obeyed !—My nerves are 
now strung to strike the fatal blow. I will dare!—Alas! I may 
one day repent. What matters—It shall be done. 


Enter Matvern. 


Malvern. (With warmth.) This perfidy is carried too far, This 
villainy exceeds conception. You see me, Hargrave, transported, 
Anger, surprize, prevent my utterance ! 

Hargrave. You alarm me. Whence come you? What have 
you seen? 

Malvern. A scene of horror, of inconceivable wickedness. My 
blood boils in my veins. I have just left Grenville. Fury sparkles 
in your eyes, at the name of that monster. Oh! may you shortly 
punish him as he deserves! The moment he left you, he came to 
me. I will pass over his flattering discourse; it is the mere re- 
petition of what the letter contained. He told me, that he had 
unfortunately been obliged to introduce his sister to you against 
his inclination, because you had learned her arrival too soon for 
his purposes. ‘That yet he flattered himself, that by dint of pro- 
testations and caresses, he had dissipated all your suspicions, and, 
to use his own phrase, lulled your childish petulance. In short, 
after a good deat of discourse, pointed with the most pungent 
and bitter jests on your present situation, and the effect which his 
meditated vengeance would produce, he told me, that to secure 
his project, he must this night leave the place with his sister, thaé 
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¥ must follow him, that when our union had been consummated in 
some spot out of your knowledge, that then we should return 
hither, to laugh at you, to make you feel the extent of your mis- 
fortunes, with the additional sting of their being irreparable. 
This horrid anticipation elated him beyond measure. 

Hargrave. Where did you leave him ? 

Malvern, At the entrance of that covered walk in the garden, 
where he is doubtless pleasing himself with the idea 

(Hargrave rushes out with fury-) 

My triumph is now sure. Rage, bloodthirsty rage, sparkled in 
his eyes ; mad with vengeance, he knew not what he was about. 
Madman, he thinks not the dreadful crime lie is about to commit. 
I shall soon see him, bathed in the blood of his friend, of his most 
faithful friend. Moment of joy, when I shall see the blind fall 
from his eyes, and he will know whose heart he has pierced. 
When grief, remorse, despair, shall rend his soul. When he shall 
have lost all, and I, with an insulting smile, will point out to him 
the extent of his loss. A loss of which I shall have been the au- 
thor, and he the execrable instrument. I must, however, remove 
Wilford from here. His death should ere this have delivered me 
from the uneasiness his perfidy occasions me, if my designs on 
Hargrave had not totally occupied me. Here he is, I must dis- 
semble, and, under some pretence, get rid of him from here. 





Enter WiLFoRD. 


Wilford. I was told, Sir, you wished to oun to me. 

Malvern. Yes, Wilford, join in my delight ; congratulate me. 
My vengeance is about to be completed. Hargrave is about to 
become the most wretched of men. You change colour. What, 
then. What interest do you take in his fate ? 

Wilford. None, Sir! 

Malvern. Traitor! your dissembling is vain. I know your per- 
fidy. The letter to Hargrave 





Wilford, Was from me; I do not deny it. I perceive, Sir, that 
you have discovered all. If, Sir, the intreaties of a man who has 
so long been the tool of your iniquities, can have any weight with 
you, punish me with death if you please ; but spare your unhappy 
friend... He has thrown himsclf into your arms; his heart is open 
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to you; he loves none but you; and never speaks of you but with 
the greatest regard. He looks upon you as the last resource, as 
the only consolation he has in the world. And can you delight 
yourself in tormenting, in ruining him? He never offended you, 
why should you punish him? Formerly, adorned by a brillianey 
which eclipsed your merit, you have deprived him of it; you have 
pulled him from the pinnacle of his glory. Will not that suffice ? 
You have deprived him of his father, his mistress, his friend; and 
what is more, of his virtue ; and now you wish to deprive him of 
the only means by which he can extricate himself from the abyss 
into which you have plunged him. There is now nothing left for | 
him to lose on earth, and you wish to destroy his hopes beyond the 
grave. Oh, Sir! (He kneels.) if you do not wish the curses of 
Heaven to follow you into eternity, if the prospect of that eter- 
nity can effect you, in the name of God renounce your impious 
and inhuman design. 

Malvern. Rise, Wilford, you have overcome. 

Wilford, Oh, Sir, how do you rejoice me! May I then hope——~ 

Malvern. Yes, it is decided- Your letter, which Hargrave 
showed me, and his wretched situation, had before shaken my 
purpose. The approaching vengeance that I named, and the 
anger I displayed against you, were feigned, for the purpose of 
ascertaining more certainly that you were the author of the let- 
ter to Hargrave. Your entreaties have totally disarmed me. I 
forgive you; I restore him to my friendship; and I am about to 
exert myself as strenuously to relieve his misfortunes, as I have 
hitherto done to increase them. Does my promise pacify you? 

Wilford. Yes, Sir, I am satisfied; but what could induce you 
to dissimulate with a wretch whose fate is in your hands? 

Malvern. You see how much I sacrifice for you, and I ask no 
other return than that you speak to me with the same freedom you 
did before all this happened. Tell me, how came you to take so 
lively an interest in the fate of Hargrave ; why you engaged so 
warmly to prevent a crime (for so I now consider my horrid pro- 
ject) you, who used to be so prompt to execute them? I repeat 


to you, that I have forgiven all, and therefore you need nat 
dissemble. 


Wilford, Wsargrave’s humanity, the distinguished kindness he 
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has always shown to me, had secured him my esteem. But my 
most urgent motive, I confess freely, I even now tremble to think 
of it ;—your design, sir, was not confined to this life ; and hardened 
az I have hitherto been, I, sir, could not contemplate the dreadful 
results of your vengeance, without horror, without from the 
bottom of my soul abjuring them. 

Malvern. Whatever the motive, I have cause to bless it. ean 
time, your absence is essentially necessary. Hargrave, who 
suspects you to be the author of the letter, will question you 
upon it. . That would produce a misunderstanding, and perhaps 
end in the revival of my enmity towards him. Depart immedi- 
ately for my estate ; and prepare every thing for our reception. 
I shall probably bring other friends besides Hargrave. In the 
interval, I must endeavour to regain that tranquillity to which I 
have so long been a stranger. I must likewise restore the disorder 
of his affairs ; and as soon as these material objects are attained, 
IT shall follow you, and the past saall be buried in oblivion. 

Wilford. I hasten to obey you. (ezit.) 

Malvern. I have now got rid of the most material obstacle. Go, 
wretch ; F shall soon follow you, but it will be with vengeance 
and death. (Enter Hargrave dreadfully agitated ) Well, Hargrave, 
have you revenged your wrongs ; the perfidious Grenville is he 
at length ? 

Hargrave Wheream I? who can save me ? 

Malvern. Be calm, dear Hargrave, you are with your best friend. 
From what would you be saved? there is no one here who would 
harm you. 

Hargrave. Hear you not the plaintive eries of the expiring man ? 
Ah ! how frightfully they resound in my ears. Do you see that 
corpse pale ?;——bloody ? Mark its threatening glance. 

Malvern. Isee nothing my friend; it is your disordered imagi- 


nation which engenders these fantoms,—Tranquillize yourself. 
Hargrave. O! I tranquil—Oh grief!—Despair! See these 
bloody hands, these hands reeking with murder! Can I be 
tranquil ? 
Malvern. You have just punished a traitor, a coward, the 
enemy (f vour peace. 
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Hargrave. Ah! yuu would not thus speak of him, if you had 
seen the dreadful act. 

Malvern. And can you yet doubt ? 

Hargrave. Learn the particulars of this abominable deed, and 
then judge. You know the state in which I quitted you—I ran 
to the garden—I knew not where I was, whither I went. I 
seemed to wander in impenetrable darkness; the earth seemed to 
recede from my steps; the most trifling object seemed to oppose 
itself to my intention. Such perhaps was the design of heaven ; 
but my infuriate rage would see nothing, hear nothing !—I meet 
Grenville ; he runs to me with open arms. I rush on him with 
my sword; he is alarmed, surprized ; he entreats me to disclose 
to him the crime he has committed. He lavishes on me the most 
tender caresses.—Nothing can move me; I fly upon him; he 
assumes an attitude of defence; his eyes overflow with tears. 
Twice, my blind fury placed my life in his power, and twice—the 
memory of it will follow me to the grave, twice he turned 
away his weapon from my breast. He seemed intent only on 
saving my life, and careless of his own. . His generosity was fatal 
tohim, 1 at length dealt the mortal stroke—Fatal success! Oh 
God! He fell bathed in his blood ; a deadly pale o’erspread his 
countenance ; his eyes became dim.—Benevolence yet beamed in 
them; they spoke more of compassion than of hatred to his 
murderer. They glanced mildly on me, but they pierced my soul. 
In an instant, all my veugeance, all my fury, vanished. Shame 
made me fly. Will you believe it, he collected his remains of 
strength to call me to him.—He called me his friend, his dear 
Hargrave.—I could not approach him.—Alas, perhaps in this 
moment he breathes his last ; I will fly to his aid, and die at his 
feet. 

Malvern. What are you thinking of, Hargrave! Will you 
expose yourself to be recognized us the author of his death, by 
_all the people who may be about him? Attend to your own safety 
_. and quickly leave this spot. 

Hargrave. My safety! There is none for me. Whither will 
not the voice of my friend pursue me ? Where can I escape froin’ 
the bleeding, disfigured image of the man who was so dear to 
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me, that I have killed with my own hands, whom I have seen 
dying at my feet? Never will this horrid spectacle leave me. 
’Twill always glare before my eyes, tear my soul, and make a hell 
of whereso’er I am. ; | 

Malvern. How can you so deeply regret an action to which 
honour and justice impelled you? What! because the pangs of 
death extort from him a cry for aid, your heart is melted aud you 
are overwhelmed with despair at having punished a wretch, whose 
dearest pleasure was your misfortune, who was meditating a 
finishing stroke to your troubles, and who would have exulted in 
your bitterest anguish. 

Hargrave. Be it so: be he a traitor whom I ought to punish. 
If it be an error, let it never be exposed ; itis the only consolation 
that remains to me. But not that can appease the war within. 
I have lost all that the world held most valuable to me.—Death is 
my only resource; would it were present ' Would that the 
sword of justice even now 





Malvern. Hush! I hear a noise. Heavens! they lead the 
dying Grenville this way. Hargrave, let us avoid this sight. 

Hargrave. I cannot. Dreadful as it is to me, an inward spirit 
fixes me on the spot. I shudder at the spectacle, yet cannot 
avoid it. 

Malvern. At least, do not betray yourself. I can no Jonger 


remain here. [ Exit. Malvern. 
Enter GRENVILLE, supported by HamMonp and another servant. 


Grenville. Leave me my friends, and retire, I wish to pass 
with Hargrave the remaining moments of my life. Do notat- — 
tempt to assist me, I feel that your cares are vain. Dry your 
tears, Hammond, and you also, whose attachment to me has been 
rather that of a friend than a servant. Before quitting life, I 
have taken care to provide for you. (Exeunt Hammond and Ser- 
vant) Come near me, Hargrave. 

Hargrave. Wretch, that lam ! to what am I reduced ? 


(To be continued.) 
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MANAGEMENT OF DRURY LANE THEATRE, 


(Continued from page 438, Vol. XIII.) 





(COPY.) LETTER FROM MR. RAYMOND, IN ANSWER TO MR. 
MOORE. 
; Sunday, October 19, 1817. 

Near Sir—This being a holiday, and having a pause from duty, and a little 
from the pain of an enormous blister on my breast, 1 embrace the opportu- 
nity of replying to your letter on the business of our great Establishment.— 
While attempting to perform this task, I hope you willdo me the justice, 
should my opinion differ widely from yours on some points, to believe I am 
actuated only by the warmest feeling, and the strongest zeal to render all our 
efforts prosperously effective for the general good of those who have contri- 
buted to the regeneration of our national establishment. I say but little when 
I state, that no man ever entered into the management of a concern with 
stronger feelings of pride—with more ardent wishes—with more determined 
spirit to render exertion available, than J have done :—my interest, my judg- 
ment, aud my knowledge, are all at stake; and the conclusion must be, that 
what can be done fur our prosperity, will be attempted with vigour and assi- 
duty. ‘Allowing me credit for my professions, praying at the same time a 
prosperous issue to them, I proceed to answer the material points of your 
letter. 

The ‘* Cobbler of Preston” will be advertised in the bills of to-morrow, and 
sold at the Theatre inthe evening. Your mornings, should the weather prove 
unfavourable, must pass heavily without the comfort of a newspaper: I am 
sorry I was not before acquainted with this, as J] should have done myself 
the pleasure of sending you one daily—as also a play-bill. 

With respect to the pay-list, it must necessarily, in a national theatre, be 
heavy—it cannot be otherwise ; but, compared to the last year, it must, pro- 
portionably, be less; because, for a useless body of dancers and bad singers, 
you have, in exchange, useful and effective talent; approved by the town, 
and capable of supporting every department of the drama. In fact, the al- 
terations, the additional strength of professional merit, have given the estab- 
lishment a new character, without which aid our prospect of success must 
have been dreary and hopeless. As to numbers, we could not, in my opinion, 
maintain the drama in its various branches of tragedy, comedy, opera, farde, 
and pantomime, with less. In regard to numbers, Covent Garden exceeds us 
by at least fifty, in the various departments ; and, surely, if Mr. Harris, who © 
with nearly fifty year’s experience as a Proprietor, shall consider that extra 
number absolutely necessary, we deserve some praise for maintaining an equal 
character with a lesser number. You must have heard it abroad, and been 
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told it in private, that your company of last year was not a fit one for Drury 

Lane: your losses told it—public opinion proclaimed it—aund has not this evil 

been remedied by the most prudent and skilful means—by discharging the 

useless, and, with their pay, substituting the valuable and effective? Except- 

ing two, who are bound by articles, and are really worth nothing, I declare, 

most solemnly, you have not a superfluous being on the establishment ;— 

nay, two females are absolutely wanted: one in youthful, sentimental co- 

medy, and one in tragedy ; such as Mrs. Henry Siddons, for the Desdemonas, 

Juliets, &e &c. I have before me at this moment a cast-book of Garrick’s, 

containing a list of the company during the period Mossop was a member of 
his theatre, and with his then comparatively small theatre, being one-third 
less in magnitude than the present, the numbers and pay-lists exceed ours 

considerably at the present moment. I mention this merely as a proof to 
bear out the opinion I have so forcibly given, that we have no more in num- 

bers than are absolutely necessary. Rich exceeded Garrick far in this respect ; 
because his pride and glory rested on spectacle and pantomime (the curse of 
theatres!) The old theatres, under the management of these men, held, at 
the utmost, about 400/.; and it is well known, because ‘t is recorded, that 
‘¢ Lilliput,” ‘¢ The Christmas Tale,” ** Cymon,” and other spectacles of this 
kind, cost from 20001. to 30002. in bringing out !—yet they paid the Managers, 
and gratified the town. Garrick paid to a wire-dancer, and a few French 
dancers, more in one part of the season, that is, from Christmas onward, 
than the pay of one quarter of our present company for the whole season. 
The evil of the present day is, the enormous size of our national theatres— 
the cursed monopolizing magnitude of them—where all pleasure of seeing 
and hearing is destroyed in the vast space between the auditor and performer, 
which makes forced acting unnatural, and natural acting insipid. The greatest 
evil is in maintaining the enormous size of our present theatres, not in pay- 
ing the companies—I mean the increased quantity of material; timber, can- 
vass, iron, paint, light, ornament, and additional labour; half of the present 
expence was saved in the old theatres, which constituted a great part of former 
gain. I need not mention this, you must know it well; but it is an evil which, 
with us, can only be deplored, not remedied, while our theatres retain their 
present overwhelming magnitude. I contrast the present and former periods, 
im order to banish from your mind, altogether, the idea that we have unne- 
cessary numbers: believe me, { should be the first to point out the speediest 
remedy, if such were the case—but when I state, that in Shakspeare's “* Henry 
the Sixth,”” now in rehearsal, there are no less than thirty male characters, 
my assertions will be borne out by their validity. It is true, that while we 
are performing a comedy, the tragic and operatic performers cannot be em- 
ployed, and the same argument will hold good with the comedians, while we 
exhibit the contrary species of the drama; but as we must vary our exhibi- 
tions, every person in the body corporate must have their alternate round of 
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employment. I needed not the caution you have favoured me with, relative to 
the engagement of any additional performer. I hope I know my duty too well, 
to assume that power without the concurrence and approval of the Committee. 
It is my task only to recommend, and tender their sanction ; afterwards to en- 
gage, if it should be considered necessary. It is my disposition and pride to 
guard the property, not waste it; and I can with confidence declare, that 
since I have been intrusted with the direction of it, there has not been a penny 
cord used without an absolute necessity—not an article obtained without my 
witnessing its appropriation; and as I am tolerably well acquainted with 
the real value of the articles wanted fer the use of a theatre, I consider my 
judgment of considerable import to such a property, and shall continue my 
watchful observance of the expenditure. I fear, at this season of the year, - 
few can obtain temporary country engagements, so as to relieve the treasury 
in the way of saving. Horn has been absent since the opening, and will not 
return till the Ist of next month. Miss Somerville will be at Bath from the 
3d of next month till Christmas. These are windfalls in the way you wish, 
and J shall not miss the opportunity, should it occur, to indulge others, if 
offers be made to seduce them from town—that is, if we do not immediately 
want their services. Miss Byrne is an acquisition to us, as, without hef, we 
‘could not have performed a single opera, consequently the great national 
house would have lost its balance in comparison with its neighbour. Her re- 
ception was excellent; not from partial friends, but from every part of the 
house, and the musical professors consider her of high value to us. 

i have plenty of business in hand—we must have no idle hours here: from 
ten till four is occupied in rehearsals—the interim from four till six in plan- 
ning, and from that hour till half after eleven, in performing—add, from eight 
till ten in the morning, in surveying, plotting, &e. This you will say, isa 
tolerable daily duty. 

1 now proceed to answer what appears to be the most particular part of your 
Jetter—namely, orders. I am sorry that for the first time we differs very 
widely in our opinion on this subject. 

It has been my good fortune, during my summer attendance and duty at the 
theatre, to have had youn full and friendly concurrence in every thing I sug. 
gested for the improvement, credit, and character of the theatre; and how- 
ever we may differ on one point, I trust it will not disturb any good opinion 
you may entertain of my zeal, norchange the belief you have in my prompti- 
tude to labour assiduously for the interest and prosperity of the establishment ; 
and I shall proceed with the same undisguised freedom I have hitherto assumed 
on other material matters of discussion, where you have yielded to what you 
have liberally termed my mere experienced judgment in theatrical affairs. 

During the many conversations I had with Mr. Lamb, on the subject of my 
undertaking the management, and when I acceded to his request, J never va- 
ried from my determination on this score—which was, to have a discretionary 
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power of writing orders, and to be responsible to the Committee for tie exer- 
cise of that power. This was acceeded to: I claim it as my agreement, and 
you will find it recorded in the last minutes of a full Committee, in the very 
words I have now made use of, when I entered upon my official duty. How, 
then, my dear Sir, am 1 to consider your order at the present moment, to ah- 
stain from writing any, after exercising the power voted to me, for the space 
of six weeks, during which time you have almost been a daily visitor at 
the theatre, without stating one objection to the former resolution of the 
Committee? Can I consider this order, issued during your very short absence 
from town, in any other light than in that of a direct accusation of my con- 
duct, in the abuse of the power with which I have been invested? I am cer- 
tain you do not intend to convey such a meaning, yet your order will bear me 


out in considering it in this point of view. 1am aware you have an opposite 


feeling to that which is to render your Manager a mere automaton,—without 
power or privilege—without consequence or respect—without the power to 
control or to regulate others—for this would be the case (having exercised an 
authorized privilege) were your order to be enforced. ‘What 1 have done in 
this respect, I will jastify before the fullest Committee that can be assembled, 
as a sound policy, and prove, upon the responsibility I am pledged to, to their 
satisfaction, that the exercise of any privilege in this respect has been in every 
circumstance highly beneficial, not detrimental to the theatre. Having stated 
thys much in vindication of my own conduct, in the exercise of that which I 
consider as a right by agreement (and were it debarred me, I could not fora 
moment hesitate in the course I ought to pursue), as well as to uphold the 
necessary consequence and authority of a Manager, which I should conceive 
you ought rather to increase than diminish ; I will join my opinion with yours 
thus far—were both theatres to embrace one mode, and be honourably scru- 
pulous not to deviate from a positive reciprocal law, binding each other by a 
penalty—then, I say—with the grace of God—banish all orders and all pri- 
vileges ; but till that shall be done, it would be folly—nay, ruin—to attempt 
it. 

The arguments you have made use of are theoretically right, but practi- 
cally wrong. The government of theatres has been too long established on its 
present system, to enter, in times like these, and under depressed circum- 
stances, on speculative plans; and he who is daring enouzh to aim at reform 
in this particular, may chance to lose his fortune with his wisdom, and retain 


only the reflection, that he has paid dearly for the weakness of his nature 
and the boldness of his attempt. 


History will bear me out in this conjecture, 
and the experience and lives of the greatest professors of the Histrionic Art 


will prove, that during two hundred years the same evil we complain of bas 
existed—the same means have been pursued to counteract it, and the same 
policy, after fruitless endeavours, has again been resorted to—fictitious means 
—to preserve appearance and secure character: it is an evil, but a necessary 
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~one, and as it cannot, but by a joint observance, be remedied, do not let us_ 
- singly suffer by the attempt. 


~ 


From the reign of the great Betterton, fully exemplified in his life, to that 


of Cibber, Wilkes, and Dogget—from Sir Richard Steele to Lacy—from Lacy 


to Garrick, Harris, and Sheridan—all individual proprietors, the same neces- 
sity, the same policy has been observed ; and if such men could not banish 
the system, shall we, with our shoulders bending to the ground with difficul- 
ties, attempt it, unless, indeed, it be to make us sink under the burden, and 
suv end our hopes and existence together ? 

As Cibber was the truest and best historian, so was he the most prosperous 
nianager—taking into view the period of his goverument—the reign of Charles 
Stuart—his life is, perhaps, the truest picture of the times in which he lived. 
After the troubles of a civil war, and the many mischances of theatrical ma- 
nagement, the period at last arrived, which he had so long languished for— 
the quiet government of a national theatre—with Wilks and Dogget. This 
triumvirate reigned prosperously twenty years; and in Cibber’s history of that 
period it will be seen, that each theatre exercised the same policy, to main- 
tain the appearance of success and good houses, in order to keep pace with 
the show of their neighbours. From that period to the present, the same ne- 
eessity has existed, and the same means exercised to obviate the appearance 
of an empty or indifferent house, which too often occurs under the best ma- 
nagement. 

Who so well knew this necessity as Garrick, and our lamented Sheridan ? 
they both followed the example of their predecessors, when occasion required 
it; aud I am certain, my dear Sir, with such examples before us, and with 
our weakened means, you will not persist in a resolution, which, believe me, 
will, if pursued, prove detrimental to oer interest, and ruinous to our pros- 
pects, Iam well aware, that amongst a large body, there willalw ays be found 
a few discontented growlers, who, thinking they have more wisdum than their 
neighbours, are determined to fiud fault with every action of those who go- 


vern; but such opinions ought not to operate on the minds of those who act 


with conscious rectitude. Sheridan, ata period when the theatre was threat- 
ened with executions, was upbraided by a body of grumbling auditurs, who 
yelped out every where the same doctrine, which doubtless you have often been 
assailed with, that the theatre was filled with orders—that the money was 
wrongly appropriated—that it was badly nanaged—and that they would take 
possession of it, and manage it for the creditors, Mr. Sheridan, with creat 
penetration, saw the drift of his sagacious brawling friends, and found a re- 
medy for their roarings, and said—‘* Geutlemen, I resign the management of 
Drury Lane to your better judgment—call a meeting—form a Board of Ma- 


nagement, aud pay yourselves by your wise and prudent government.”’ They 


did so; and this Board of Management took possession of the theatre—one 
came on the stage to reform abuses ; another examined the lamps and candles 
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another the wardrobe ; another the carpenter's shop; another the coal-cellar 
—this dress was too costly, that unnecessary ; what was the use of this scene, 
and that property? &c. &c. At the expiration of two months they found the 
task they had with eagerness undertaken, troublesome—in six months they 
were sick—and in nine they fied from their duty, and Sheridan was left in 
quiet possession of bis theatre, and never after heard of bad management. 
Here was a cure indeed !—and as | am certain you must often be perplexed in 
the same way, I wish it could be practicable to impose the same remedy, and 
free you from all future insignificant intruders. 

I have wandered more into this matter than I intended to have gone; but 
as the occasion has called for elucidation, it may not be considered unneces- 
sary, 1 can have only one feeling about Drury Lane—its prosperity ; I am 
hound too strongly to its interests, to maintain any other opinion, or uphold 
any other system than that which is conducive to success, because my remu- 
neration for labour must spring from that source. You will have the candour 
to acknowledge, that the sum I receive from the treasury cannot be adequate 
to the anxiety, the duty, the responsibility and harassing labour of sixteen 
hours daily and nightly attendance! Allowing this, | must be absolved from 
harbouring any retrograde feeling against its government ; and if the study of 
twenty years in the management of theatrical property, with a close applica- 
tion to. the history of former times, can qualify me to give a decided opinion, 
you will give me credit for thus freely and respectfully combating a proposed 
system, which my experience and judgment so forcibly point out to be fatal, 
and which, on a further and more serious consideration, you will, I may hope, 
abandon. I do not mean that orders are always to be admitted—this is the 
farthest from my thoughts and views of management: they ought only to be 
used as circumstances require them; but if they be permitted at one house 
and not at another, the consequence will be, that the public will crowd to the 
full, and abandon the empty house—they will proclaim the success of the one, 
and the ruin of the other—the comfort of one, and the coldness of the other— 
the good management of Covent Garden, and the bad at Drury Lane. The 
public is a monster in this respect, and is generally guided in its opinion by 
appearances, not by truth. Those who are capable of judging for themselves, 
will not take the trouble to do so, but will quote the opinion of a rascally serib- 
bier, who is too often biassed by party feeling, and paid for his abuse. When 
orders are necessary, J will prove they bring money to the house, instead of 
keeping it out; and that, on an average, two orders will bring a third per- 
son, who shall pay for admission, that is, when they are, as they ought always 
to be, properly distributed ; besides, is it not better to have a respectable au- 
dience in the house, than to perform to empty benches, which, at particular 
periods of the season, like the present, when the town is empty, and we are 
performing every night, we must otherwise do? You speculate on the free- 
list filling the places not occupied on weak nights—those are the very people 
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who fly from a thin house, and will only enter it when there is a new play or 
a new performer, and will then occupy the places of those who would pay for 
the same accommodation; nay, they are the very persons who will prevent 
the run of a piece (although a considerable portion of the public may not 
have seen it), in order that they may be gratified by a quicker succession of 
novelties.—Trust not to those, for any good they may do in this way, to sup- 
port a thin house—they have been proved, and found light in the balance; 
there are some, doubtless, who may be considered lovers of the drama, and 





will generally attend, but they are too few to belp our cause, or render us any 
benefit inthe way we require and expect them. ia. 

I hope, my dear Sir, you will not consider what I have stated in reply to 
this particular part of your letter, as dictated by any untoward feeling of op- 
position to your views of management; although I claim the privilege as a 
right, [ hope I have discretion enough to use it with caution, and for the good | 
of the concern; am also well convinced, it is not your wish to render me insignifi- 
cant in my official capacity, nor place me in any unpleasant situation with the 
body I have to control and manage, by any abridgment of those privileges 
which give him some little consequence to so precarious and thankless an 
office as that of Manager of a theatre * * ° ad 





It is supposed, that, having written thus far, he was struck by the hand of | 
death—the pen having been found on the floor of his chamber, and himself 
fallen senseless on that bed—from which, alas! he was never more to rise. 

I have no hesitation in saying, that his over-anxiety, incessant toil, and 
strenuous exertions for the success of his plans,* together with the effort of 
answering Mr. Moore’s letter, in his then debilitated state, were the combined 
cause of his sudden dissolution; indeed, his medical attendants gave this as 
their decided opinion, . 


J. G. R. 


Wednesday, October 1.—A Meeting of the Proprietors of this concern, was 
held at one o’clock this day, in the Saloon of this theatre, pursuant to adver- 
tisement, for the purpose of electing, in conformity with the provisions of 
the Act of Parliament, six Members of the General Committee, in the place 
of those who had gone out. 





* That his plans were ably arranged, may be inferred from Mr, Secretary 
Ward’s reply to my brother, on the merning he announced his father’s fatal 
attack—on no account whatever to fear any ill effects from his inabiliiy to at- 
tend, as his arrangements were made in so masterly and clear a manner, that 


it would be perfectly possible for them to go through the whole season without his 
personal attendance. . 
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The voice of the assembly being unanimously in favour of Sir T. Turton’s § 
taking the Chair, he yielded to the wishes of the Proprietors. 
Mr. Lamb was desirous, before they proceeded farther, that the Report of 
the Sub-Committee should be read. 








The Chairman said, the business for which the meeting was convened, has 


heen regularly advertised, and the proper course of proceeding was, to have 





that advertisement read, by which they were called together. 

Mr. Ward, the Secretary, then read the advertisement :— 

‘¢ September 21, 1818.—Notice is hereby given, that a General Assembly 
of the ** Theatre Royal Drury-lane Company of Proprietors,’’ will be held 
on Wednesday, the 30th instant, at one o’clock precisely, in the Grand Saloon 
of the Theatre, to elect six Members of the General Committee, in the place 
of six present members going out by ballot.” 

Mr. Lamb said, this was an advertisement for the usual annual Meeting— 
but, he believed, that, previous to the ballot taking place, it was customary 
to read the Report of the Sub-Committee. 

The Chairman observed, the form of proceeding was, immediately after the 
advertisement was read, to have the Repurt of the Sub-Committee laid before 
them. If there were no Report of the Sub-Committee, the good sense of the 
Proprietors would pvint out to them what course would be most proper to 
pursue. He wished to inquire whether there was any Report ? 

Mr. P. Moore—‘* There is a Report from the Sub to the General Com- 
mittee.” | 

The Chairman—‘“‘ [ think, Gentlemen, we are wandering about, very un- 
necessarily. Any Report made will be a sort of eularged motion—and the 
sooner it is introduced the better. 

The Secretary then read as follows :— 


(To be Continued.) 





SINGULAR EPITAPH. 





At Aberconway in Caernarvonshire, is the following :— 
** Here lieth the body 
of Nicholas Hookes, Gent. of Conway, 
who was the one and fortieth child of his father, William Hookes, Esq. 
by Alice his wife, and the father of seven and twenty children. 
He died on the 20th day of March, 1637.”’ 


BELLMEN 
Were first appointed in London, in the year 1556.~They were commanded 
to ring their bells at night, and cry, ‘‘ Take care of your fire and candle, be 
charitable to the poor, and pray for the dead,’’ 
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CHARACTER OF AESCHYLUS, 





‘Eschylus, though admitted by all to have been almost, if not . 


_ entirely, the inventor of tragedy, has been commonly regarded by 


the critics as a rude and uncultivated genius, who left Sophocles, 
and even Euripides, to bring his work to perfection. He has been 
accused of harshness, obscurity, and bombast ; of the utter want 
of plan in the contrivance of his plots, and of consistency in the 
support of his characters. The genuine lover of poetry, however, 
will probably find, on perusing him with a kindred spirit and 
feeling, that the greatest part of these accusations is false, and the 
rest easily forgiven. His mind seems, indeed, to have had a por- 
tion of the sun’s meridian glow diffused over it. It was dark only, 
‘with excessive bright.” Mighty imaginations crowded so fast on 
him, that in the heat of his inspiration, he did not stop accurately 
to define, or clearly to develope them. When, however, he grasps 
the vastest subjects, he handles them with the ease of a master. 
If he is encumbered in his stupendous course, it is by the narrow- 
ness of the material sphere in which he is compelled to move. Of 
the internal mechanism of a play, he knew but little; but, in the 
very fragments of his compositions, a power almost above this 
world—a spirit, a freeness, and a native grace—are every where 
conspicuous. He dared the highest things, and almost always 
succeeded. Like his own Prometheus, he seems to have stolen 
fire from Heaven to inspire and vivify his characters. ‘Thoughts 
that breathe, and words that burn,’ are peculiarly his own. The 
fiery zeal of a Greek, which he had displayed so nobly in the field, 
never seems, in all his compositions, to forsake him. However 
defective he may have been in the form he had the most perfect 
spirit. of tragedy. He felt most strongly that it was a high, a 
serious, and a noble thing. ‘ He would instantly have rejected the 
idea of searching among the vulgar sufferings of common life for 
its materials. He ‘ raised his mortals to the skies,’ or drew down 
the gods themselves to the earth, to mingle in the scene. He 
delights to throw his action back into the remotest obscurities of 
distance, among the order of the immortals. However mighty his 
theme, he always brings to it a kindred emotion. His language, 
Vor. XIV,—No, 78. F 
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from its elevation, its masculine boldness, and the sublimity of its 
metapbors, though often harsh and obscure, seems to be the lan- 
guage of the gods. But he never loses his stateliness in his 
passion ; his terrors are in keeping, and always breathe of that 
unearthly grandeur and awe, which is the true spirit of tragic 
poetry. | 7 | 
Of the sixty-six dramas which Aischylus is said to have com- 
posed, only seven have reached us. Of these, none bears more 
strikingly the mark of his bold and fiery genius, than the ‘ Pro- 
metheus chained,’ which formed the middle link of a trilogy, in 
which it was preceded by a tragedy on the subject of the trans- 
mission of the sacred fire to mortals by the offending power, and 
followed by another on his liberation from his bondage by the 
efforts of Hercules. The idea, the scenery, the persons, are all 
alike majestic in this mighty relic of our author. The hero isa 
god of the oldest race, one who had assisted in subduing the 
Titans, and in placing Jupiter on his throne ; and who, for bene- 
ficently communicating all the arts and embellishments of life to 
man, is condemned by the ungrateful monarch of Olympus, to a 
dreadful, and, perhaps, endless suffering. It is a grand epitome 
of the oppression of right by might; of the subjection of the 
material frame of the wise and virtuous, in all times, to the iron 
rule of power; and of the proud, resolute, and unshaken resist- 
ance of the free-born spirit in the midst of the severest pangs. It 
exhibits the stern law of necessity, or of outward strength, bend- 
ing down the body, and the inward triumph of the soul, calm, 
self-determined, and unawed. - Nothing can be grander than the 
scenery in which the poet has made his hero to suffer. We are to 
imagine a stupendous and desolate rock at the extremity of earth’s 
remotest wilds, frowning over the ocean; and Vulean, with 
Strength and. Force, the two gigantic fiends in whose figures 
brute power seems personified, and Despotism is displayed in its 
mative relentlessness and fury, fixing the sublime form of Pro- 
metheus by massive chains to the promontory. In vain do his 
conductors taunt, and Vulcan pity him; neither abuse nor come 
passion tempt him to utter a word: It is only when left alone, 
that he condescends to give vent to his sorrows. The genitle 
nymphs of the ocean relieve the gloom with their tender com- 
passionings, and draw from the immortal sufferer the tale of his 
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"_ beneficence and his wrongs. Oceanus, from the inmost caverns 
4 of the sea, rises to admonish him to submit to the oppressor, and 
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is dismissed with a noble disdain. Then the unhappy and perse- 
cuted Io makes her appearance, whose fates in the distanee of 
time, are closely interwoven with those of Prometheus, who 
reveals to her, in part, her future destiny. At last Mercury 
descends, and commands him to disclose the secret by which 
Jupiter may escape the danger which threatens his throne; he 
sternly and triumphantly refuses ; the tempest rages, the lightnings 
fash upon the rock; the sands are torn up by whirlwinds; the 
seas are dashed against the sky, and all the artillery of heaven is 
levelled against his bosom; while he proudly defies the vengeance 


_ of his tyrant, and sinks into the earth to the lower regions, calling 


on all the powers of justice to witness his wrongs. It has been 
objected, that in all this, there is no action; but the piece must 
be viewed as part of a whole, forming, in effect, one tragedy. It 


is but a fragment of a mighty design, but how grand and com- 
plete in itself is the picture ! 





CURIOUS STORY OF MADAME CATALANI. 





FROM A GERMAN PAPER. 
‘¢ Madame Angelica Catalani a German.” 


‘* Our readers will shake their heads when they read the seeming 
paradox implied in the above superscription. However, it is not an 
exaggerated patriotism that would attempt by sophistical argu. 
ments to represent the ‘Queen of song’ as originally belonging to 
Germany (as a certain modern, superlatively subtle critic has 
transformed Shakspeare into a German!) but we faithfully relate 


to them the following interesting facts, from respectable authority, 
and leave it to them to form their own opinion. 


‘© A certain actor of the name of H 





» said, some years 


ago, that ‘‘ he knew Madame Catalani very well, having performed 
with her at the same Theatre in Russia, where she had at that time 
figured under the name of Miss Doris Schefer.” This he said at H. 
incidentally to two married sisters of the pretended Doris Scheefer. 
whose attention was excited by it, because their parents had a 
daughter of the name of Doris, who ran away from them at the 
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age of twelve years, out of love to the stage. For a long time they 
had obtained no news of her, till a letter came from the Netherlands 
to Maedgburg, the abode of her parents, in which she described to 
them her happy situation as a singer. Since then nothing more was 
heard of her, and the above assertion was forgotten. On the last visit 
of Madame Catalani to B, where the brother of Doris did not fail 
to goand hear that celebrated singer, he was so struck at the first 
sight with the extraordinary likeness, that he communicated his 
astonishment in the strongest terms to his sisters at H. and to his 
brother at W. The latter, struck by the coinciding information 
of his brother, and the actor above spoken of, took the most 
obvious and natural course, by writing directly to Madame Catalani, 
and requesting her to give him information on the subject. But, 
now, reader, mirabile dictu! Madame Catalani delivered this 
letter to the Magistrates at - - - and desired them to inform 
the writer that he should deliver to these magistrates the letter of 
the runaway daughter, and other family papers connected with it’ 
after which, she (Midame Catalani) would explain herself further 
upon this affair. So things stand at present ; and the writer of 
these lines can affirm, that the two sisters of thc pretended Ger- 
man Catalani appear to him to have a likeness, if not a striking 
one, to Angelica, whom he has frequently seen. ‘Truly, says the 
reader, all this sounds very plausibly ; but does not Catalani at the 
first glance show in every feature the genuine Italian ? But we 
ourselves also suspend our opinion, and leave it to the future to 
decide, whether the history of music will one day say, Madame 
Catalani a German !”" 





THE LATE MRS. BRUNTON. 





It is with deep concern that we announce the death of a Female 
Novelist, whose pen was consecrated to the interests of religion 
and virtue. The author of Self Control and Discipline has pre- 
maturely terminated her honourable career in the flower of life. 
This amiable woman has been torn from the bosom of domestic 
felicity, and from the enjoyment of a well-merited reputation’ 
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- almost‘before she had learnt to measure her intellectual strength ; 


. and ‘whilst anticipations of future success were inspired and author- 


* 
4 


" ized by the consciousness of progressive improvement. 


Mrs. Brunton was a native of North Britain—Her childhood 
was chiefly spent in the Highlands, and it is not improbable that 
these early habits of seclusion conspired with native enthusiasm, to 
give her character that romantic bias, which is in general 
unfavourable to the tranquillity of its possessor.—Fortunately 
however, although Mrs. Brunton married the object of a first 
choice, and without any regard to prudential calculation, she 
married happily, and therefore wisely, a m&n who possessed 
little fortune, but a large fund of learning and taste, and who 
subsequently, as a Minister of the Kirk, engaged universat 
respect and affection. In his society, and under his direction, 
Mrs. Brunton insensibly repaired the defects of an ordinary 
education, and was gradually awakened tq the consciousness of 
her own peculiar talents, With the approbation of her husband, 
she at length ventured on an original work, Self Control, the 
first novel (from a female pen) ever published in Edinburgh. 
The knowledge of this circumstance, without doubt, contributed 
to create a favourable impression in Scotland; but it must have 
owed to merit alone the distinguished favour with which it was 
received in England. ci 

Mrs. Brunton expired shortly after having given birth toa life- 
Jess infant, the sole offspring of that conjugal union, which, 
during twenty years, had been crowned with a more than ordinary 
portion of human felicity. 

Her character appears to have been formed of no common 
elements. In the purity of principles, and blameless propriety of 
conduct, she strikingly exemplified the remark, that genius exalts 
woman above the ordinary standard of humanity ; and that the 
vigorous exercise of the intellectual powers of that sex, implies 
the existence, the cultivation, the maturity of superior virtues. 





MACBETH'’S CASTLE. 





A letter from Dunsinane, in Scotland, states as follows:—On 
19th ult. as the servants belonging to the West Mains of 
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Dunsinane House, were employed in carrying away stones from 
the excavation made among the ruins that point out the site of 
Macbeth’s Castle here, part of the ground they stood on sud. 
denly gave way, and sunk down about six feet, discovering a 
regularly built vault, about six fect Jong and four wide. None of 
the men being injured,.curiosity induced them to clear out the 
subterranean recess, when they discovered among the ruins a 
large stone, weighing about 500lbs., which is pronounced to be’ 
of the meteoric or semi-metallic kind, This stone must have 
lain here during the long series of ages since Macbeth’s reign. 
Beside it, were also found two round tablets, of a composition 
resembling bronze. On one of these, two lines are engraved, 
which a gentleman has thus desciphered—‘ The sconce (or 
shadow) of kingdom come, until sylphs in air carry me again to 
Bethel.’ These plates exhibit the figures of targets for the arms, 
From time immemorial it has been believed among us here, that 
unseen hands brought ‘ Jacob's pillow from Bethel,’ and dropped 
it on the site where the palace of Scone now stands, A strong 
belief is also entertained by-many in this part of the country, that 
it was only a representation of this Jacob’s pillow that Edward 
sent to Westminster, the sacred stone not having been found by 
him. The curious here, aware of such traditions, and who have 
viewed these venerable remains of antiquity, agree that Macbeth 
may, or rather must, have deposited the stone in question at the 
bottom of his castle, on the hill of Dunsinane (from the trouble 
of the times) where it has been found by the workmen. This 
curious stone has been shipped for London, for the inspection of 
the scientific amateur, in order to discover its real quality.” 


i 


Literary BRebtew. 





Quid in quaque res esequendum cavendumque sit docebimus, ut ad ea judi- 


cium dirigatur’’ QUINTILIAN 








The Dramatic Scorpion. A Satire, in three Cantos, with expla- 
natory Notes, 1818, octavo, boards, pp. 71. 
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Satire has always shone amidst the rest, 
And is the boldest way, if not the best 
To tell men freely of their foulest thoughts. 





The above sentiment of Dryden’s, which is prefixed by way of 
motto to this work, if true in the general, cannot apply to this, 
or any similar production. Where is the boldness of an anonymous 
satire? If anonymously detracting from any man’s merits is 


- cowardly, then is ‘* the Scorpion” eminently so, The principal 


and most briliant merit of satire is to lash the vice or the folly, 
and to spare the individual ; but ‘‘ the scorpion’ points out every 
one by name, and is merely a critic in verse. We allow this en 
passant; his actual pretensions to that title we may more fully 
investigate in the sequel—So much for the motto. | 
Ere we enter into any analysis of this work, however, we will 
forewarn our readers that it is by no means worth the trouble of 


reading, ‘‘and therefore,” they will answer, “ certainly not that 
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of reviewing ;”’ but the title is very attractive; the book will 


most likely be bought, from curiosity, by most of the observers 
of theatrical affairs, and for this reason, we shall condescend to 
make a few remarks on its merits, (no ; we can find none, its 
demerits,) and percharce, we may succeed in convincing the author 
and his admirers, for we know he has some, that for whatever | 
elevated station in the literary world the muses have adapted him : 
it is certainly not that of a satirist. 

The importance of a work of this nature was too great to suffer 
it to come into the world without introduction ; and therefore 
some friendly hand has furnished both a preface and annotations. 
Before proceeding to the poem, we will make a remark or two 
on the preface, We will quote part of the first sentence : ‘‘ In 
launching a work like the present‘on the literary world, unaccom- 
panied with some few remarks, would appear at once a most pre- 
sumptuous undertaking.”—-We would ask the writer what word in 
this sentence is the nominative case to the verb, “would appear >” 
We dare say these terms are wholly new to him ; if he ever did 
look into a grammar, it has been to little purpose—“ Too illiberal 
to ,even acknowledge,;” did he ever read any thing about the 
position of adverbs in a sentence ? This preface apprehends, that 
the author should be suspected of attempting something like a 
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modern dunciad ; this, he observes, ‘* would be a very ungenerou: 
opinion to form of an unassuming satirist, who sets too high a 
value on his judgment and reputation, THAN to atlempt, &c.— 
(here we have more grammar ;) to calm any uneasiness he may 
suffer. On this score, we will venture to assure him, that no 
person who has ever read the Dunciad, will suspect him of having 
attempted any thing like it. His production is, in truth, too 
little like it, to admit the idea for an instant. The writer however 
goes on to observe, that it is ‘‘his first duty to declare and to prove, 
that no imitation of the Dunciad has been attempted, as must 
evidently appear, &c.’’ If he be a Roman catholic, he may reckon 
this amongst his works of supererogation ; nothing could be less 
necessary, even from his own account ; for where can be the occa- 
sion of ‘* proving,” what ‘‘ must evidently appear ?’ He makes 
another remark, with which we cannot at all coincide, ‘‘ nothing 
can be more obvious than the absolute necessity of a publication of 
the present kind,”—We cannot help thinking, that if this present 
work and every one of this particular kind were let alone, it would 
be so much paper saved for better uses; but he proceeds,.‘¢ which 
has a tendency to avert the rapid progress of folly and ignorance, 
which are continually making desultory invasions upon the legitimate 
drama.” We cannot ourselves ‘fancy, that the ‘* Dramatic Scor- 
pion” has any such tendency whatever. This master of the 
ceremonies, between the ‘* Scorpion’’ and the literary world, 
thinks proper to introduce a most virulent tirade against private 
theatres, with no tittle of which do we agree, but consider the 
whole as ill founded calumny. It may have occurred to him, to 
have frequented private theatres which, might ‘‘ be complained of as 
the very nursery and garden of infamy, where every species of 
immorality is cultivated to the utter ruin of domestic tranquillity, 
as well as personal reputation ;"—where the contaminating hand of 
obscenity is seen, teaching the young idea how to shoot,” and finally 
leading its unhappy victims into the deepest abyss of human misery 
and wretchedness ; and where the violation of dramatic beauties was 
disgusting ; where in the terms of his principal, (tho’ we cannot 
allow to the lines that degree of satirical humour he finds in them. 


*‘All mix together, and is often seen, 
Their king a bully, and a jilt their queen.” 


Tho’ such may have been the company at the private theatres 
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he has visited, we can assure him that this town does contain 


c establishments of that nature, of a very different order; whence 


«© obscenity” and ‘ infamy” and such *‘ violation’ of our vernacular 
tongue, as characterizes this writer, are alike excluded. He 
makes one remark with which we perfectly agree: ‘* The task 
which has fallen to my lot of introducing the present work to the 
public, I have no hesitation in declaring to be one to which my 
«bilities are incompetent: we think no one else will have any 
hesitation in adopting the same opinion ; for however humble 
inay be the pretensions of the work, the preface should have been 
written by a person who knew, at least, the rudiments of English 
grammar. ‘I have not, however, gone to those unpardonable 


lengths of enthusiastic adulation, which characterizes the modern 


preface. Ihave not, (merely to obtain from its author, a dozen 
complimentary sonnets, in which he may compare me to Aristotle 
or Apollo,) presumptuously attempted to demonstrate u1s supe- 
riority to Pindar or Theocritus ; nor have I attempted to impose 
on public taste, by presenting the work before you, as a model of 
poetical perfection ; and that the taste of Pope and the energy 
of Churchill shine with concentrated lustre in its pages, uniting 
at once the grace of Horace, with the vigor of Juvenal.” 

It is a great pity he did not thus complete the farce ; the com- 
parison of himself to Aristotle or Apollo, would be no whit more 
absurd than that of the ‘“ Scorpion’ to Pope, Churchill, Horace, 
or Juvenal; he might feel the sonnets of this author complimen- 
tary, and as it is not likely that any one else should, it is a pity 
that he should not have entitled himself to them. 

He considers it his duty, ‘‘ in the next instance, to apologize for 
the liberty he has taken of throwing some essential light on the more 
obscure passages :” we confess, that this essential light, has not 
penetrated the dulness of our occular nerves; indeed we cannot 
help considering it, rather as an ignis fatuus, calculated to lead 
astray, as the annotations are, in many instances, wholly incorrect 
in point of fact, as we may, if we have patience to pursue our task, 
hereafter show. 

We have now done with the’ preface, and will proceed to the 
work—That the author may not accuse us of injustice, and ‘blame 
us for presenting to our readers, only the imperfections of his 
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performance, we will quote the first thirty lines of the work, 


which are by far the smoothest and least defective, in point of 
versification, of the whole— 


‘© When Pope great master of satiric lay, 
First felt the glow of fames’s perpetual day, 
His flowing numbers lean‘d to Satire’s side, 
And Dunciad roll’d o’er men its lashing tide. 
Chaste as the waters of the limpid stream 
Bach image rises, to adorn the theme ; 
One tone of nature smoothly rolls along, 
Inspires the reader, aud completes the song. 
O, that the Scorpion had but half the skill 
To mould its heroes to the public will ; 

To paint the aspiring sons, who on the stage 
Presume to read the muse’s fairest page ; 
Who boldly meet, inspite of fear or shame, 
To murder sense, and tarnish SHAKSPEARKE’S nanie. 


Hail! drowsy muse ; no six years’ flight is thine, 
No ten years’ war demands th’ heroic line ; 

Ye gods forbid—for should thy feeble song 

Be six weeks task, ’twill be full five too long. 

Short tasks are best, since just rewards -are slow ; 

The want of which makes lines reluctant flow. 
Each modern muse, which takes some daring flight, 
Expects with fame to share the glittering mite ; 
Which justice deems a debt, to all who please 

By traits of genius, and by nature’s ease. 

But oh! poor muse, of such how small thy claim, 
Thy due how little, and still less thy fame, 

Not like th’ illustrious bard of vast renown, 

Whose line romantic won the * half-a-crown.’ 
What canst thou hope, since one for fifteen pounds, 
Rang’d hell throughout, and o’er celestial grounds ? 
Fought imp! and angel! and, t’ astonish more, 
Huge stubborn mountains from their centres tore : 
All this perform’d, th’ immortal author found 
That PALTRY sum his arduous task had crown’d.” 


The first objects of the Scorpion’s spleen are Private Theatricals; 


in his remarks on which, he introduces a deal of coarse and dis- 
gusting description of what passes and of the persons who appear. 
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If the state of the drama be the subject of his lucubrations, we do 
not see what right he has to advert to private dramatic exhibitions, 
which, as they are not addressed to public notice, should be | 
exempt from public exposure or censure. We cannot venture to 
deny that he has seen all that he describes ; his editor, in a note, 
enforces it ; ‘¢ I remember to have seen at a London private theatre, 
(formerly a cow-house,) the character of Richard the third per- 
sonated by a reputed swindler, and I was given to understand, from 
good authority, that Lady. Anne was his mistress ! !” but if these 
gentlemen have chosen to resort to such places, and to mix with 
such company, have they any right to hold them up as general 
pictures, and as a fair specimen of theatrical amusements? they 
might as well frequent night cellars with highwaymen and pick- 
pockets, and rail at the bad company and vices of all persons using 








taverns. 

A theatre in Berwick street is selected as the peculiar subject of 
animadversion, and the editor subjoins this note.—‘* There is 
a private theatre in Berwick street, which is reckoned a star of the first 
magnitude by private actors; and having the advantage of an 
elevated stage, of course turns a scornful eye on the low aud mean 
appearance of a stage which is only nature's floor ; which I believe 
to be the stage of nine companies out of ten.”"—-We must again 
remind these confederates, of the injustice of condemning whole 
tribes and classes from the miserable individuals which may have 
fallen under their observation. We have ourselves been present 
at exhibitions of this nature, amongst persons whose education 
and ‘general habits, as far as we can judge from the work before 
us, were infinitely beyond those of these enlightened satirists, 
and who would certainly have scorned to set a foot within the 
Berwick street theatre, which, from all we have heard, is not 
much better than here described— 


«~ 


‘* Here to delight the city duns and sluts, 
The hungry fidler scrapes his noisy guts,”—~ 


This is a very fair specimen of the point and poetry of the 
whole work. What the writer means by ‘‘ city duns,” it would 
perhaps be not very easy to decide ; the usual acceptation of the 
G2 
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word is, a tradesman, compelled by his debtor, to make impor- 
tunate demands for payment ; as a term of reproach, it applies 
most certainly to the party dunned :—as to the second line, the 
annotator presents for it, the following salvo. ‘‘ At the idea of 
a hungry fidler scrapiug his noisy guts, some might be induced to 
exclaim, that want of decency is want of sense; but if we consider 
that violin strings. are made of guts, we shall at once acquit the 
muse of indecency, and do nothing more than justice to such kind 
of fidlers, to call them a low, scraping and hungry set. ‘The reason- 
ing of this writer is perfectly antique; we leave it to our readers, 
whether his observation at all obviates the coarseness and indeli- 
cacy of the expression ; or whether the vulgarity of the language 
or the wretchedness of the pun is the more contemptible ;—but 
it should appear; that because violin strings are made of guts, we 
ought to abuse and hold in contempt the fidlers, whose main 
offence seems to be the scraping of such strings, and the being 
hungry. Of all the follies and vices of mankind, we think hunger 
the least adapted for satire. ' 

After exhausting invective, (not satire,) on private theatricals, 
the author proceeds to detail the. privations and hardships of the 
vagrant children of Thespis—Poverty, throughout, seems with 
him, to be an unpardonable offence. We cannot ourselves sec, 
thatthe distresses of this class of people afford any subject for 
legitimate satire ;, they are neither contemptible nor reprehensible; 
if he be the friend of the stage, he should rather endeavour to 
excite our sympathy for, than our ridicule of, them. What tho’ 
they may act in barns, and be totally unable to preserve a correct 
costume in their scenery and dresses ; and though they should even 
be deficient in shoe leather, most ingeniously and emphatically 
termed, ‘‘ understanding,” are they, for these reasons, to be 
hooted down ? Does he mean to say, that the drama cannot be 
represented without such aids ; or that a man of genius is never 
to be found amongst a poor strolling company ? facts have 
abundantly proved the contrary. We animadvert on this topic, 
because it seems to us, at variance with the professed design of 
the work ; it seems to be writing against, and not for, the 
inherent perfections of the drama. If poor scenery, shattered 
buildings, and shabby dresses are such lamentable defects ; surely 
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he highest excellencies of the drama, and if this be the case, 


* London theatres are exempt from censure. 


From this, he proceeds to Astley’s, and bestows twenty-six 


- Mr. Barrymore is a dramatic writer, utterly destitute of every 
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qualification for the art ; and that his productions are the most 
insignificant and contemptible of any that ever assumed the 
dramatic form; for our own parts, we should have thouzht three 
lines fully sufficient for this purpose.— 


For Barry’s muse, let her still dream and snore, 
And sleep as soundly, midst the scenic roar, 
As she has others lulled to sleep before. 


We bestow these, gratuitously, ourselves, to show our opinion 
of the manner in which the subject should have been treated, 
The gymnastic exercises, and equestrian performances at Astley’s, 
are much censured, and we think unjustly; the theatre is con- 
structed expressly for those exhibitions; they are its peculiar 
excellence, and the principal allurement it holds out ; the visitors 
of the theatre go expressly to see them, and therefore, the remark 
ofthe annotators, ‘‘We had rather see on the stage more sense and 
fewer horses,” is absurd, as applied to Astley’s. The horses are the 
grand attraction ; and, for our parts, we always find the sense the 
least amusing and most troublesome part of the business. We 
would willingly dispense with it altogether, at Astley’s, and be 
content with the horses only. 

In the same note, Moncriezrr is stigmatized for his “‘ Monk's 
Cowl,” and his ‘* Dandy Family; he is mentioned as being but 
little known, and described as ‘* manufacturer of part of the articles 
for dstley's.” Writing for Astley’s, to be sure, is not calculated 
to add much to his reputations but his ‘‘ Monk's Cowl” is a melo- 
drama, as well conceived and constructed, as most ones at any 
theatre ; and the ‘* Dandy Family” was ingeniously enough con- 
trived for the introduction of the horses. It is absurd to apply 
criticism to such things. But, in limiting Moncnrierr’s merit to 
these productions, he shows how little he knows of the minor 
dramatists; We see by the title page of the eccond edition of 
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«© All at Coventry,” that he has produced at various theatres, no 








fewer than twenty pieces, amongst which are, the ‘* Marriage of 


Camacho,” in this work, erroneously assigned to Barrymore ; and 


the popular piece of ‘* Rochester,” now performing with so much 


success at the Olympic. We mention this, merely as a specimen 
of the “< essential light” of the annotator. 

Mr. Dibdin is likewise reproved for his dramatizing Smoltlett's 
novels ; we really cannot see the harm of this; if any censure be 
due, it is surely for the manner of doing it. Many works of fiction 
form admirable subjects for dramatic exhibitions ; and we really 
cannot blame any man for availing himself of them; the want of 
invention is disclaimed in the very title; and if a novel be skilfully 
dramatized, no man need be ashamed of the portion of merit 
which is due tohim. We presume that it is the restriction of Mr. 
Dibdin’s license, and not his passion for verse, which induces him 
to write the dialogue of his dramas in rhyme. 

Mr. Arnold is also reprehended, for his shrubbery at the Ly- 
ceume Trees, to be sure, do look a little out of place in a theatre ; 
but we cannot help feeling favourably disposed to a contrivance, 
which is certainly no detriment to the drama, and produces a 
very agreeble effect. 

Mr. Bartley’s plan of having two sets of performances, in an 
evening, is a fair subject of ridicule. 

The concluding lines of the first Canto are as little exceptionable 
as any the work contains. 


“¢ But stage-struck zealots, once allow’d to tread 
The boards of London (tho’ can §carcely read), 
Pant for that fame their hearts can ne’er obtain, 
And spring from Berwick into Drury-Lane. 

So, oft, some menial quits the meanest floor, 
Whom pride persuades that he can learn no more, 
With bold assurance shows hig daring face, 


in Drury’s green-room, and implores a place, 
Of rate first, second, third, no matter ; all 

the stripling wants, is room to rant and bawl. 
The place obtain’d, the bills announce his name, 
The curtain rises, and the lustre’s flame 
Displays the debutant, in all the gtow 

Of eumic swectness, or of tragic wee. 
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He stands—he looks—he hears, or thinks he hears, 
A learned audience raise vocif’ rous cheers ; 

Till quite o’erwhelm’d with what his fancy draws, 
He proudly bends t’ acknowledge the applause. 
When, lo! the thund’ring gall’ries clam’rous rise, 
And pour their Aisses from the lofty skies. 

The tempest rages o’er the judging pit, 

Whose tyrants now demure no longer sit ; 

But lend their thunder to the general groan. 

Till from conceit and vain ambition’s throne 

The stripling falls, —** Like Lucifer,’’ with pain, 

“* Never to hope,”’ nor e’er to rise again.”’ 


Having now waded through the first Canto, we think our readers 
will be very glad to excuse us from pursuing the subject further. 
As we before remarked, we should never have undertaken the 
task, had not our notice been directed to the work, from several 
quarters. , 

_ To satirize with effect, requires commanding talents; few have 
been able to succeed in it; Popes and Swifts are very scarce 
amongst us; and the writer of this work is certainly not calculated 
to augment the number. Many persons may be able to point out 
defects, in various’ establishments ; but to satirize effectually, 
something more is necessary. The attempt is presumptuous, 
and if unsuccessful, is sure to recoil on its author, The ‘‘ Dra. 
matic Scorpion” not only is insipid, pointless, and inane ; but its 
ridicule is frequently ill directed. We cannot perceive in it, any 
of the elements of criticism, and are disposed to pronounce it, a 
mere boyish tirade. We really pity its author, for having fallen 
into the hands of such a commentator, as he has selected. _ 





Shakspeare's Genius Justified: being Restorations and Illustrations of Seven 
Hundred Passages in Shakspeare’s Plays; which have afforded abundant 
scope for Critical dnimadversion; and hitherto held at defiance the Pene- 
tration of all Skakspeare’s Commentators. By Z. Jackson, London, 1819 
avo. pp. 470. pel | 


Having felt it not less our duty, as honest men, than our ples- 
sure, as Claiming pretensions to taste and discernment, to speak 
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highly of Mr Jackson’s specimen publication, it has been with 
feelings of peculiar satisfaction, that we have perused his work at 
large ; for not only do we feel no inclination to retract any part 
of our praise, but we also feel eertain, that our readers will not 
suspect us of undue partiality, in the remarks we shall now offer, 
on what we consider, both as relating to the stage and the close; 
as a series of the most important discoveries in the annals of 
British literature. 

Yet, let not the reader, even after this declaration, prepare him- 
self for an unqualified approbation of every attempt made by the 
author, to restore Shakspeare’s text, throughout the whole of 
nearly 500 well filled pages; without the warmth which might 
lead to such a degree of admiration, we can readily anticipate 
Mr. Jackson's elevation to the very pinnacle of critical reputation : 
for to that enthusiastic admiration of our great Bard, which may 
have occasionally bewildered his imagination, we at the same 
time owe those completely successful efforts of restoration, which 
in an author of Shakspeare’s universal attraction, and widely ex- 
terded fame, must be considered as invaluable. It may at first, 
almost stagger belief, that individual penetration, and casual, 
though intense study, should have effected those objects to which 
the most profound scholars have, as it were, devoted their lives in 
vain ; but surely it must be obvious to every understanding, that 
if Mr. Jackson has done, with little parade, what has proved, 
confessedly, too hard for whole Universities, the praise due to 
his achievements, must be adjusted in proportion to the failure 
of others, whilst the importance of the subject is irrevocably 
stamped, by the comparatively fruitless attenrpts of (as we are 
told) uo fewer than one hundred and thirty commentators. 
Yet, notwithstanding these strong and undeniable claims to 
universal applause, the author complains in his preface, that he 


has to contend with a few prejudiced and self-interested persons ; 
it is indeed, sufficiently plain, that no future edition of Shak- 
speare’s works, will be vendible, without the incoporation of Mr. 
Jackson's restorations, which as applicable to the text at large, 
form an important article of copywright. At this circumstance 
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every lover of the muse will rejoice, for the sake of the author 
and we trust it cannot belong, before every feeling of self-interest, 
in whatever quarter, must be entirely lost, in the magnitude of 
"the subject, for certain we are that, the good sense of the British 
nation, will not suffer such important services to their favourite 
poet, to be either undervalued, or unrewarded. 

We proceed to gratify the reader, with a few quotations, from 
what we deem, -the most attractive work, connected with the 
name of the immogtal Bard; and shall commence with one which 
the keen admirer of Shakspearian lore, will exclaim to be worth 
the price of the whole volume. 


se eer 


First Part of King Henry IV. Act IV, Scene}. p. 208. 


Vernon—All furnish’d, all in arms, 
All plum’d like estridges that wing the wind ; 
Bated like eagles having lately bath’d. 


«< My learned predecessors have frequently set forth the caution 
_ before each other, that, except in certain cases, too scrupulous 
a degree of delicacy cannot be observed respecting alterations in 
the text: for my part, I think it inadmissible in any case, where 
the text can be legitimately established: but, surely, it becomes 
an insult to the memory of our great bard, to call the blunders 
_ of compositors and transcribers our author's text! I have been 
led to this observation from an alteration that has been made by 
Dr. Johnson in the passage under consideration ; and which, as 
Mr. Steevens observes, he has adopted from the example set him 
by Mr. Malone. How far Dr. Johnson was correct, and how far 
his contemporaries acted consistently by corresponding with his 
‘opinion, remains for the judicious critic to determine: TI defend 
| the words of the old copies, but not the punctuation. The old 
copies read : 


"A nd le % 
Ps x 





All furnish’d, all in arms, 

All plum’d like estridges that with the wind ; 

Bated like eagfes having lately bath’d. 
4 The observations of my predecessors on this passage, occupy 
4 four pages !—All deem the passage corrupt; but Mr. Malone goes 
: farther,—he is certain a line has been lost. 
: According to the present text, the comrades or followers of the 
VoL, XIV.—No- 78. H 
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prince, now a military band, are ‘‘ all plum'd like estridges ;”” con- 
sequently if so plum'd, they must-be covered all over with feathers ; 
and their ‘‘ glittering coats,” as described by Vernon, must be 
completely hid! How is this to be reconciled ?—for literally, the 
comparison gives them the full plumage of estridges, and reminds 
us of the ludicrous appearance of a number of men tarred and 
feathered! If the text was deemed obscure before, do we receive 
that light which Mr. Steevens thinks Dr. Johnson's emendations 
gives it?) Mr. S. observes, ‘‘ For the sake of affording the reader 
a text easily iniellizible, I have followed the example of Mr, Ma- 
lone, by adopting Dr. Johnson’s emendation :” and Mr. Malone, 
to return the compliment, says, ‘‘ Mr. Steevens’s notes perfectly 
explain the passage as now regulated.” 


Mr. Malone is certainly very correct in saying, ‘‘ From the con- 


text, it appears to me evident that two distinct comparisons were 
here intended, that two objects were mentioned, to each of which 
the prince’s troops were compared; and that our author could 
never mean to compare estridges to eagles, a construction which 
the word with forces us to!’ But, I must refer my readers to the 
notes in Johnson and Steevens’s edition of our author's plays, and 
endeavour to prove that the followers of the Prince were not 
plum'd like estridges; and also, that two distinct comparisons are 
as conspicuous as the ingenuity of any writer could make them. 
I read, ‘as lam convinced our author wrote; 

All furnish’d! all in arms! 


All plum’d! like estridges that with the wind 
Bated : like eagles having lately bath’d ; 





Here there is no deviation from the old copy, save in the punc- 
tuation, which wants the necessary forms. In an edition of this 


play printed in 1613, the passage reads :—All furnish’d? all in’ 


arms? Thus the compositor, through ignorance of the difference 
between the note of admiration and the note of interrogation, sub- 
stituted the latter ; but which, from being falsely introduced, the 
editor of the first folio (if he copied from this edition) rejected, 
and substituted commas, as in the present text. 

Where then are the defects, and where the want of comparison, 
as said by Mr. Malone to have been lost, in the loss of aline? If 
I have any comprehension of our author, I pronounce the passage 
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as restored to produce that happy effect so anxiously desired by my 
predecessors, and which Dr. Johnson thus charmingly describes : 
‘<< A more lively representation of young men ardent for enterprise, 
perhaps no writer has ever given.” 

The Tempest, Act I. Scene 2. page 3. 


Prospevo.—Come forth thou tortoise | Where ? 


Prospero calls Caliban, who is a rude monster, from his cell : 
he is a mass of flesh, destitute of reason ; and who, like the tor- 
toise, merely eats, drinks, and crawls about in sluggish inactivity. 
In short, Prospero considers him as a piece of unmeaning matter 
—a mere excrescence. ‘To prepare us, therefore, for the object 
he is about to introduce, Prospero marks his contempt of him, by 
the most contemptible appellation that can be given to any object 
partaking of human form. 


Come forth thou tortoise wen! 


i.e. Thou animated excrescence! Prospero considers him no 
nearer to human nature than is that protuberance called a wen, 

In the second part of King Henry IV. Act I. Scene %. we have 
a passage that puts this restoration beyond controversy. Prince 
Henry, in speaking of the familiarity with which he indulges 
Falstaff, says— . 


‘* I do allow this wen to be as familiar with me as my dog,” &e. 


which Dr. Johnson thus elucidates :—<* This swoln excrescence 
of a wen.” | 
Merry Wives of Windsor, Act I, Scene 2, p. 19. 


Pistol.—I[ will retort the sum in equipage. 


Equipage. is certainly a very familiar word; but, with Mr. 
Steevens, I must certainly say,—that it was ever meant stolen 
goods, I am yet to learn.” Thecompositor mistook the word : 
our author wrote : 


I will retort the sum in equipoise, 


Retort, (return) equipoise (equal weight). I will return you 
equal weight in money. ‘‘ No,” says Falstaff, ‘not a penny.” 
The ai was taken for an a, the i being closely joined to the 0; 


andthe z for a g, the word equipoise being formerly spelt 
equipoize.” | 


H 2 
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Macbeth Act 1, Scene 3, page 151. 
Macbeth.—This supernatural soliciting 
Cannot be ill ;—cannot be good ? 


Cannot be ill ; cannot be good. Then what can this supernatural 


soliciting amount to? The text is corrupt. I am convinced the 
author wrote: 


This supernatural soliciting 
Cannot be ill ;—can it be good ? 


Macbeth reflecting on supernatural agency, debates with himself, 
whether evil or good may result from his credulity :—he is not at 
this moment, the hardened villain; but, ambition spurring him 
on, he says,—if ill, “‘ why hath it given me an earnest of success?’ — 
here he pauses; and taking in his mind’s eye the horrid picture, 
occasioned by ambition, he demands—Can it be good? If good, 
“‘ why do I yield to that suggestion whose horrid image doth unfix 
my hair ;” for ean good result from that which proceeds from 
evil? The transcriber mistook the sound of the words from 
having just written cannot.” 

We much regret being unable to afford room for farther ex- 
tracts ; indeed our present selection, with the exception of that 
with which we commence, is chiefly dictated by the brevity of the 
author's explications on those particular passages ; at the same 
time it is not too much, to say that we could fill the whole of our 
present number without exhausting even the striking beauties of 
Mr. Jackson's work. 

Considering this gentleman’s labours to be even of national! 
importance, our task has been most agreeable ; we could perhaps 
point out a few instances of doubtful felicity, but the great pre- 
ponderance is of incontrovertible excellence : with us also, the 
duty of detecting the few errors of the work is lessened by our 
having learned, from good authority, that Mr. Jackson has signi- 
fied his intention not to incorporate his Restoration and Illustra- 
tions of Shakspeare, in an edition of his Works, without submitting 
every proposed improvement, to such a tribunal as shall satisfy the 
nation at large, and thereby remove all responsibility from him- 


self, on a subject of such vast importance to the republic of 
letters. 
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‘© Magazines are of great service to those who are learning to write ; they 
are fishing-boats, which the Bucaniers of Literature do not condescend to 
sink, burn, and destroy. Young poets may safely try their strength in them, 
and that they should try their strength before the public, without danger of 
auy shame from failure, is highly desirable. SourTHEY. 





TO MARY, 


On seeing her cast away a Sprig of ‘* Forget me Not,” which she 
had worn in a Locket with Eliza's Hair. 


I, 


Wuy, my Mary, from thy faithful bosom discard 
Yonder emblem of innocent love ; 

Can you think that though silently I may regard, 
My heart can the action approve ? 

No, I value my Mary’s affection too high, 
Her remembrance too dearly I prize, 

Than to mark this resentment, and not heave a sigh, 
Tho’ th’ emotion for others arise. 


II. 


i That type was once cherish’d with love-inspir'd care, 

Its abode was then next to my heart ; 

And now, without shedding one last precious tear, 
From that pledge thou for ever canst part. 

Oh! think what a balm to Eliza’s warm breast, 
Thy friendship, my Mary, must prove ; 

‘Midst the storm of affiiction she'd think herself blest, 
Whilst she dwelt in thy memory and love. 


iil. 


‘* Forget me not, Mary,” she said with a sigh, 
As she gave thee the parting embrace ; 

“‘ Forget, thee, Eliza !”—the tear in thine eye 

Spoke the promise thy tongue could not trace. 


pass wipe 
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And whilst warm in thy heart, tho’ then far from thy im, 
The fair form of Eliza was fled ; 





On the wings of affection you vanes flew ; 
To the spot she so well lov'd to tread. 


IV. 


And there, whilst to your friend you devoted the hour, 
And her virtues shone full on your mind ; 

Your eye fell by chance on that innocent flow’r, 
Whose bloom was but lost on the wind. 

It spoke to your feelings a language so warm, 
Your promise so well it express d ; 

With devotion you gather’d the spell-endow'd charm, 
And close to your bosom you press'd. 


V. 


«« Rest here, thou sweet emblem of friendship like mine, 
Which language would picture in vain ; 
Eliza the Goddess, this .bosom the shrine, ~ 
As an offering perpetual remain.” 
As this sacrifice simple of love so sincere, 
Touch’d its life-inspired altar, thy heart ; 
Joy lighted a smile, whilst mild sympathy’s tear 
In the rite bore her sisterly part. 
VI. 
On.that altar, as pure as the flame that there burn’d, 
That symbol long cherish’d remain‘d: 
Has a crime of Eliza's thy sentiment turn’d, 
Or has falsehood that hallow’d spot stain’d ? 
No, pure as tne heav’ns thou’rt born to enjoy, 
Unchang‘d as the rock which they crown ; 
Thy virtue and truth no deceit can alloy, 
No falsehood thy bosom shall own. 


VII. 


Eliza no longer is worthy the prize 
Of a friendship so valued as thine ; 

She has fallen, and now you in justice despise, 
Tho’ her loss you must ever repine. 
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Eliza, thy fault asks my censure, but this 
Turns my blame into pity sincere ; | 
Of friendship like Mary's depriv'd of the bliss, 
- Who could wish thee a fate more severe. 














Vill. 


In Mary’s warm heart could I e’er claim a place, 
As dear as Eliza once held ; 

Bright beams of affection in ev'ry glance trace, 
Kv’ry care by her sweet smile dispell’d, 

1 would hope that thus goaded to merit like thine 
I might its high summit attain ; 

That no fall like Eliza’s would ever be mine, 
That Mary should not Jove in vain. 





STANZAS. 


To 





Ou! think on the days that are gone, 
On the hours that so gaily pass’d by ; 
When our hearts were united in one, 
And our bosoms returned, sigh for sigh! 
Ah! think on those moments so dear, 
When you vowed you would love me alone, 
And kissed off the warm-flowing tear, 
That told you, my heart was your own 


Oh! think on each scene of delight, 
When so often our footsteps would stray ; 
When love made the roses more bright, 
That pleasure had thrown in our way ! 
Ah! think on the fond beating heart, 
Whose bliss is all centured in you ;— 
And act not the rover’s wild part, 
But to love, and to honour be true! 





C. B. W- 
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TO A LADY, - 2 
Who asked a foolish Question. | 
‘Do you ask which is Kean ?—If the moon from on high, 
Brightly shone,—would you ask; what is that in the sky ? 
If a comet appear'd, would you calmly inquire, 
If its rays were some sparks from a chimney on fire ? 
Yet, as well might you ask these wise questions of me, 
As to point out the genius which you cannot see. 
If Kean cannot touch that insensible heart, 
By his acting: what feeling can comments impart? 
If you're blind to the light’nings that flash from his eyes, 
If his grace does not charm, and you fret at his rise. 
If his mind’s sublime majesty never appears, 
To your darken'd vision ; or strikes on your ears, 
In tones so resistless, electric, end grand, 
(That like instruments touch'd by a masterly hand, 
They convey to our bosoms sensations so fine, 
We acknowledge their pow'r, and pronounce them divine.) 
The Promethean flame. was withheld at your birth, 
And I can't rouse to rapture, a dull piece of earth. 
Tho’ lovely the clay, yet was nature unkind 
When she gave thee such beauty, to grudge thee a mind. 
Nay frown not, your fate I've no wish to controul, 
You may still seek a body where I seek a soul. 
«« If you meet Mr. C y, methinks you would say, 
Pray, Sir, are you Phebus, the bright God of Day ? 
Your figure’s so fine, and so sunny your hair, 
I am sure you are charming whoever you are. 
But that little dark genius, who rules Drury Lane, 
I protest I will never behold him again, 
No merit can live in a body so small ; 4 
Soldiers, Princes, and Lovers, should always be tall, ‘ 
What, tho’ Churchchill denies this ; I’d have you engaged 
To play all the hero’s young, old, middle-aged, 
With your Romeo, a Juliet that’s large I'd advise, 
For greatness in acting depends upon size ; 
But this nonsense grows tedious, we'll now change the scene, 
Since Multum in Parvo’s the motto of Kean. 
NOT A LITTLE MAN. 
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‘< Hic patet ingeniis campus: certusque merenti 
Stat favor: ornatur propriis industria donis,”’ CLAUDIAN. 


KING'S THEATRE. 








1619. 
January 2G. L’\taliana in Algierii—Reunion villageoise. Zephir ou le 
retour du printecmps. 


EEE 


NEW OPERA.—=MADAME BgLiocui, S1GNOR PLACCI,—NEW DANCERS. 


Tuesday, Jan. 26. This splendid establishment again opened 
its doors, to a numerous and fashionable audience, impatiently 
expecting the revival of this refined and fascinating species of 
entertainment. To the great regret of the Proprietor, and incon- 
venience of the public, the external embellishments and entrance 
portico were not completed, from a scarcity of proper materials. 
In the interior, however, the improvements are at once perfect and 
brilliant; the proscenium and fronts of the boxes have been 
entirely new painted and gilt, and have a rich and cheerful ap- 
pearance; the boxes, too, appear to have been newly fitted up. 
One of the most striking alterations is a species of screen, which 
surrounds the-grand chandelier; this is composed of transparent 
silk, of a crimson color, of twelve compartments; on each of 
which, is a figure in white,in imitation of relief; the necessity 
of something of this nature was created by the distress occasioned 
to the eyes, in the gallery and upper boxes, by the very strong light 
of the gas: but yet, we think, this might have been better remedied 
in some other way; it appears to us a great pity to expend an 
immense sum of money for so superb and elegant a chandelier, and 
then to go to a further expence to hide it. The figures on this 
screen, are, however, most tastefully executed ; but we should have 
preferred any other color to crimson, for the ground. work. 
The deficiency of light which this occasions to the lower boxes, is 
supplied by a row of small but elegant gas chandeliers. 
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The new Opera is introduced to this country by Garcia, and is 
of the composition of Rosstn1. The plot of it somewhat resembles 
our little farce of <* The Sultan; but, at this very late period of 
the month, it is impossible for us to give more than a cursory 
account. The music, throughout, possesses that playful vivacity 
and ingenious sprightlinéss of accompaniment, which are the 
chief excellencies of Rossin1: but every successive composition of 
his, which we hear, evinces more forcibly his incurable mannerism. 
the want of novelty is most strikingly felt by all those who have 
admired his *‘ Barbiere di Siviglia ;” indeed there are many long 
passages identically the same as inthat Opera. His finales are al; 
alike; his subjects are always worked up in the same manner; . 
and there is an identity about all Rossin1’s music, which one could 
almost swear to, and which makes any one of his Operas constantly | 
remind us of his others. The finale of the first act of this Opera is 
particularly grand. 

The only new performers who appeared, were Madame Georci 
Bettocu1, and Signor Praccrt. The first of whom replaces 
Madame Fopor, as Prima Donna. She must be fascinating indeed 
if she could prevent our regretting that charming singer ; but. in 
the Opera-buffa, we think her loss will not be felt. The person of 
this lady is somewhat smaller than that of Madame Fopor, but 
inclining to embonpoint; and the expression of her countenanee 
is rather that of sparkling vivacity, than the mild conciliating 
suavity of Madame Fopor’s. It is, perhaps, not the most fair 
method of judging, but, with the strong impression which is left 
upon us of that lady's excellence, we can hardly forbear from con- 
tinually referring to her as the standard of comparison. Madame 
BEtLocui's voice possesses a yery extensive compass, and the quality 
of tone is generally very good ; in the lower notes it is rich and 
powerful; in the higher, clear and soft ; about the middle it is 
sometimes rather harsh; nor does it, on the whole, possess that 
mellifiuous sweetness, which, in Fopor, was so irresistibly fasci- 
nating. Her knowledge of her art seems perfect, and her execu- 
tion is uniformly neat and brilliant. This lady decidedly belongs 
to a Operajbuffa ; she seems full of humour, and gives more 
comic effect than any lady we remember to have seen at this theatre. 
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she was, throughout, received with the most flattering applause, 
and frequently encored. 

Signor Puaccr circulated a hand bill in the course of the 
afternoon, claiming the indulgence of the audience, on account;of 
a violent cold; it would therefore be the height of injustice to 
pronounce on his merits. He possesses a fine figure, and, as far 
as we could judge, a baritone of voice, of considerable power and 
sweetness ; his acting was gentlemanly and expressive: 

Signor Gagcia was in as fine voice as ever, and sang most de- 
lightfully. We sincerely wish we could persuade this gentleman 
to alter his style of acting ; his character was that of a military 
officer, his gesture was that of a landlord of a public house. It is 
a great pity that so fine a singer should not correct himself in this 
respect. Our old favourite AmMBRoGETsTI exerted himself, if possi- 
ble, with more effect than usual; he had a very comic character, 
and he did not fail to makethe most of it, We cannot help think- 
ing him the most versatile and complete actor we ever saw. 

Of the new dancers, we have time to say very little ; Monsieur 
AcHILLE seems a very good substitute for Hutt1n, and Mademoiselle 
GossE reminds us most forcibly of Madame Leon, whose place she 
will occupy, and promises fair to become as great a favourite. We 
were glad to see Baptiste, Miraniz, C. Vesrris, and little Miss 
HuLLin areas much in possession as ever of public favour, and with 

the accession of strength which has taken place, a very splendid 
Ballett establishment will now be formed. 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 





1818. 
Dec. 28. Isabella. Biron, Mr. H. Kemble ; Carlos, Mr. Hamblin ; Jsadelia, 
Mrs. W. West—Harlequin and the Dandy Club, or 1818. 
— 29. Douglas—lIbid. 
—— 30. Barmecide—Lock and Key; Ralph, Mr. Cowell—Falls of Clyde. 
31. Flodden Field; Marmion, Mr. H. Kemble; De Wilton, Mr. 
Hamblin; Douglas, Mr. Holland; King James, Mr. Penley; 
Suffolk, Mr. Powell; Sir Hughes, Mr. Bengough; Host, 
Mr. H. Johnston; Friar, Mr. Oxberry; Blount, Mr. Cowell; 
. Fitz Eustace, Mr. Yarnuld; Lady Clare, Mrs. W. West ; Con- 
stance, Mrs. Orger; Queen Margaret, Mrs. Robinson; Lady 
1819. Heron, Miss Cubitt—Modern Antiques. 
Jan. i. Ibid.—-Inn-keepers Daughter. 
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1819. 
Jan, 2. Ibid.—Barmecide. 
4. Ibid.—Prisoner at Large. 
5. Ibid—Amoroso. Ibid. 
6. Ibid.—Silver Arrow, or Harlequin and Fairy Pari Banon. 
7. Ibhid,—ITbid. 
8. Ibid.—Ibid. 
9. Ibid —I bid. 


1l. Isabella.—lIbid. 
. Gamester.—Ibid. 
13. Brutus.—lbid. 
14. tbid.—Ibid. 
35. Ibid.—Ibid. 
16 Ibhid.—Ibid. 
18. Ibid. —Ibid. 
19. Ibhid.—Ibid. 
20. Ibid —Ibid. 
—- 21. Ibid.—Ibid. 
22, Ibid. —Falls of Clyde. 
—— 23. Ibid —Innkeeper’s Daughter. 


PELEELILITITL 





FLODDEN FIELD. 


Thursday, Dec. 31.—A Dramatic Romance, in three. Acts, of 
the above title, founded on Walter Scott’s popular poem of 


, 


‘* Marmion,” was produced, to supply the vacancy occasioned by 
Mr. Kean’s absence from Town. This is said to be the production 
of Mr. Stephen Kemble, the manager, and to have been written in 
a very short time, for the purpose we have mentioned. To reduce 
the most striking events of that fascinating romance within the 
compass of a drama, requires a good deal of skill, and much 
difference of opinion must, of course, exist, as to the best method 
of doing it ; and to apply criticism to such a production would be 
fruitless. The conduct of the story is of course materially altered 
in the play, and it has been very ingeniously contrived, to preserve 
the most ;rominent incidents, without inconsistency or prolixity. 

The piece opens where the poem closes, with the trial and con- 
demnation of Constance de Beverly; she is imprisoned, and released 
by Clara Clare, who has fled for protection to the Convent of St. 
Hilda. It is subsequent to this, that she assumes the disguise of 
a page, and joins the train of Marmion. We then see Lord Mar- 
mion’s arrival at the castle of Sir Hugh Heron, where, on demand- 
ing a guide to the Scottish Court, he is introduced to De Wilton, 
in the disguise of a palmer. We afterwards find him in a road- 
side Inn in Scotland, where De Wilton, by several mysterious 
hints, awakens his memory, and alarms his conseience ; here also, 
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we see Constance, in the disguise of a page, who details to him 
the legend of the armed sprite, whom Marmion resolves to en- 
counter. The battle, however, is omitted ; greatly, we think, to 
the detriment of the piece; it is, of all the incidents ip the poem, 
the most strikingly dramatic, and on the stage, could not have 
failed of effect. De Wilton has now discovered himself to us ; and 
we observe Marmion cursing his faithless arm, for his failure. We’ 
are next introduced to the Scottish Court, at Stirling castle, where 
Lord Marmion declares his commission, which is very ungraciously 
received, and where he finds Lady Heron fascinating King James, © 
whilst poor Queen Margaret, (at whom we have a hasty glance, 


| by the bye,) is deploring her solitude at Holyrood, The independ- 
_ ence of the old Earl of Douglas is evinced in this scene, and he 


reluctantly undertakes the office of host to Marmion, at Tantallan. 
We have also the quarrel of Douglas and Marmion, on the battle- 
ment of the castle, whence the latter leaps into the arms of his 
followers. The battle is now hastened on; De Wilton and Clara 
have been united at Tantallan, whence the latter has been forced 
by certain followers of Marmion, and both the rivals join the 
army. The last scene is a distant view of the English camp, and — 
the stone cross, whither Clara is conveyed, to await the issue of 
the contest. Marmion comes in, wounded and disarmed ; he is 
followed by Constance, and in the mingled pangs of his wounds, 
his remorse, and his defeat, ends his life; this closes the drama. 


The characters of Fitz Eustace and Harry Blunt are preserved, 


but are not rendered prominent. An old friar is likewise intro- 


duced, at Sir Heron's castle, the whole of whose peculiarities are 
borrowed from Father Paul, in the Duenna, but it is totally in- 
effective. 

After this sketch of the conduct of the piece, we shall only 
remark, that the language, blank verse, is harmonious and 
flowing, but seldom boasts any peculiar point. The music, which 
is principally selected by Mr. T. Cooke, is very delightful, parti- 
eularly the airs of ‘* Young Lockinvar,” and ‘‘ Where shall the lover 
rest,” which were very tastefully executed by Miss Cubitt and Mrs. 
Orger. Some very good, though not new scenery, was displayed, 
and the dresses were judiciously selected from the splendid ward- 
robe of the house. There was rather too much ostentation. of 
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marching and countermarching. Lord Marmion never moved 
without a numerous train at his heels. 

The performers all exerted themselves to the utmost. The part 
of Marmion was impressively sustained by Mr. H. Kemble, and his 
dying scene displayed greater energy and talent than we were 
aware he possessed ; if he would always evince as much, he would 
soon acquire a high place in public favour. Mrs. West’s character 
was not sufficiently brought forward in the piece to afford her an 
opportunity of exercising her powers; however, it lost nothing 
in her hands. A Mr. Hamblin, whom we had never seen before, 
made his appearance in De Wilton. The character was not 
‘adapted to call forth any great degree of talent, but it sufficed to 
show that he possesses a good person and voice, and considerable 
judgment, which induced us to expect that he is capable of some- 
thing more. Oxberry, in the friar, did all he could, but it was 
impossible to give any point to the character. Mrs. Orger was, 
as she always is, interesting and pleasing. 


THE SILVER ARROW. 


Thursday, January, 6.—In consequence of the failure of the 
Pantomime produced on the holiday night, and the general call 
for one, which was nightly repeated, the managers thought pro- 
per to call in the aid of the Coburg manager, to get up such an 
entertainment, which that pattern for authors, Mr. W. Barry- 
MORE JUN. undertook to do in three days, He was pretty confi- 
dent of one thing; that if he did not succeed in producing a 
better, he could not possibly produce a worse, than the preceding 
one, and with this impression, felt secure, at least, of indulgence. 
The opening, founded on a passage in one of the Arabian stories, 
is as insipid as can be conceived; and being destitute of the 
splendour, which is usually bestowed on these entertainments, is 
totally void of effect. For what is termed the comic business, if 
it had been the work of months, we should pronounce it passable ; 
but as it was altogether contrived in three days,. it is surprising; 
the tricks and changes, which are tolerably numerous, are stri- 
king and well executed, and partake of that degree of humour, 
which ought to prevail in Pantomime. This house certainly 
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possesses the best Columbine we recollect ever to have seen; the 
Harlequin is pretty active and efficient. Mr. Hartland former!y 
the Harlequin, undertook the part of Clown, and succeeded be- 
yond our expectations ; he was as diverting as ever we saw une, 
and gave an air of clownish awkwardness to it, at once apposite 
to his name and wholly original. We regret to hear that he has 
severely hurt himself, in the course of his performances, and has 
been replaced by Mr. Southby from from the Cobourgh. This 
Pantomime has brought to Drury Lane, no fewer than three per- 
sons from that Theatre ; it would perhaps be as well to incor- 
porate the two establishments. 


THE GAMESTER- 


Tuesday, January, 12.—Mr. Rae, for the first time since his 
long indisposition, appeared in this tragedy. The house was very 
well filled, and his entrée was greeted by enthusiastic and con- 
tinued cheerings. He went through the character of Beverly in a 
style, which added greatly to the high opinion we have always 
entertained of his talents. We hardly think it possible for the 
character to be better sustained ; his reproached to Stukely, in 
answer to the question, ‘‘ what is a friend,’ were delivered with 


- apalling energy ; and his last scene was no less effective. His 


performance was attended, throughout, with universal and ani- 
mated applause. The wretched heroine was personated by Mrs. 
W. West, and it has advanced her another step in that public esti- 
mation, she is so rapidly’acquiring. We have before remarked, that 
in tenderness of expression, we think this lady scarcely excelled 
by Miss O‘Neil herself; and her. performance of Mrs. Beverley 
confirmed us in this opinion ; it likewise proved, that she is by 
no means deficient in dignity ; her repulse of Stukely, in the 
fourth act, evinced a very eminent portion of this quality, The 
part of Stukely was ably sustained by Mr. Bengough, and in 
Lewson, Mr. Hamblin was gratified by the complete approbation 
of the audience. With a little attention, we think this young man 
will become eminent in his profession. 


BRUTUS. 
Wednesday, Jan. 13th—The tragedy of “Brutus,” was this even- 
ing resumed, and Mr. Kean, on his entree, was received with an 
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applause so rapturous, as for many minutes prevented his proceed- 
ing. He went through the character with the same degree of 
fire and of dignity, which have acquired for it so much popularity, 
and made as deep an impression as ever, on the crowded audience 
assembled to witness his performance. | 

When we wrote the copious remarks on this tragedy, which 
occupied so larze a portion of our last number, we considered it 
as a whole, and adverted but very slightly to the parts of which 
it was composed, not being altogether aware of its patchwork 
construction. Our attention has since been turned to this point, 
by a contemporary critic, and we find that he has asserted with 
truth, that, with the exception of about one hundred lines, the 
whole of this popular play is extant in the published works of 
other writers. The whole of this tragedy, nearly word for word, 
may be found in the play of ‘‘ the Sybil or the elder Brutus,” in 


CumBERLAND's posthumous works, Lze’s ‘‘ Lucius Junius Brutus,” — 


which was acted but three times, Downman’s ‘‘ Lucius Junius 
Brutus,” which was never acted at all, and Duncoms’s Junius 
Brutus.” It is not transcribed from these in whole acts and 
scenes, nor always in whole speeches, but the lines which compose 
it are to be found in the works we have named: We do not see 
that this should at all prejudice the production in public estima- 
tion, or detract from the merits of the managers, in producing it. 
But when we see it published, and the words ‘* sy Jounn Howarp 
Parne” we cannot withold our tribute of reprobation from so 
base a falsehood. Conscience and a respect for the memory of 
departed genius extort from us our opinion of this sacrilege, which 
has been aptly termed, ‘‘tearing the laurels from the temples of 
the dead.’ Had Mr. Payne contented himself with the merit 
which belongs to him, that of a judicious compiler, he would have 
done well; but when he dares assume that of an author, he 
excites contempt and abhorrence. Had he been a man who 
could have been suspected of such a work, it might have passed, 
but his own shallow capacity protects him from every imputation 
of the kind. The insipid translation of “ the family of Angtade™ 
were a sorry predecessor of such a work as Brutus. The money 
he has pocketed by this barefaced and scandalous piracy and 


-imposture let him exult over; but as to fame or reputation, he 
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has plunged them down an abyss from which they can never rise, 








' He may, as many other foreign quacks have done, carry the spoil 


out of the country; but he will carry with him the aversion and 
contempt of every literary character in it. 


_ THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN, 


1818. ‘ 
Dec. 23. Jane Shore—Harlequin Munchausen, or, The Fountain of Love, 
29. She Stoops to Conquer,—lIbid. 

30, Clandestine Marriage, —Ibid. 

1819. 31. School for Scandal,—Ibid. 


Jan. 


e 


Stranger,—lI bid. 
. Castle Spectre,—I bid. 
. Jane Shorc,—Ibid, 
. She Stoops to Cunquer,—Ibid. 
6. Twelfth Night; Sir Andrew Ague-Cheek, Mr. W. Farren—Ibid. 
7. Winters Tale; Hermione, Miss Somerville; Perditta, Miss 
Beaumont—Ibid. 
8. Soldier’s Daughter,—Ibid. 
9. Castle Spectre,—Ibid. 
11, Jane Shore,—Ibid. 
12. She Stoops to Conquer,—Ibid. 
13. Twelfth Night,—Ibid. 
14. Winter’s Tale,—Ibid. 
15. Soldier’s Daughter,—Ibid. 
16. Jealous Wife,—lIbid. 
18. Jane Shore,—Ibid. 
19. She Stoops to Conquer,—Ibid. . 
20. Rob Roy; Dougal, Mr. Emery; Francis Osbaldistone, Mr. 
Duruset,—I bid. 
21. Clandestine Marriage,—Ibid. 
22. Soldier’s Davghter,—Ibid. 
23. Guy Mannering ; Dirk Hatteraick, Mr. Comer—Ibid. 





ono 





TWELFTH NIGHT. 


Wednesday, January, 6.—This beautiful play of Shakspeare’s 
was revived, in compliment, we suppose, to its name; though — 
with as little reason as is ever found in managerial proceedings. 
Greatly as we admire this play, in the closet, we never wish to see 
it acted ; delineation of character and passion are not its cha- 
racteristics ; and these only receive effect from scenic representa 
tion ; the principal features of this play are its exquisite poetry 
and its charming humour, which we can always enjoy in a much 
higher degrée in the reading, The beautiful thoughts which 
pervade the poetry of Shakspeare cannot be fully embraced by the 
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mind, during performance ; the actor speaks, the sound is gone, 
and ere the imagination can catch its faintest echo, it is replaced 
by some other ; whereas in reading, we can dwell on them with 
a covetous voluptuousness, and feast the imagination to repletion 
with their richness. We have seen this play much better per- 
formed than it was on this occasion; Sir Andrew Ague-cheek is a 
character in which Mr. Farren has appeared to less advantage 
than any other he has attempted ; it was too much of Lord Ogleby 
and greatly deficient in humor; we recollect to have seen our 
old friend Blanchard play it much better. Mr. Liston never 
pleased us so little as he did in Malvolio; perhaps the defect was 
rather in his execution than his conception; he is not in the 
least calculated for this character. Malvolio is} neither a buffoon 
nor an idiot, but a humorist. The recollection we had of Lewis 
in this part, occasioned us to feel little short of disgust, at Mr. 
Liston’s performance of it. Mr. Farren we think would have 
personated it much better. Mr. Emery in Sir Toby Belch, was 
all we could wish ; and Miss Brunton in Viola, displayed that 
fascinating gentility and interesting sentiment which renders all 
her performances pleasing. 


THE WINTER'S TALE. 


Thursday, January, 7.—Another of Shakspeare’s least popular 
plays has been performed, for the purpose of introducing Miss 


Somerville, in the character of Hermione. We have not seen this: 


lady personate any character so much to our satisfaction as this. 
She was, throughout, dignified, commanding, and impressive ‘ 
and in the scene where she appears as the statue, her fine figure 
produced a charming effect. Mr. Young’s Leontes was an admi- 
rable piece of acting ; and Mr. Fawcett, in Autolicus, was highly 
amusing. Miss Beaumont appeared in the part of Perditta, and 
displayed a fascinating artlessness and naievete which recom- 


mend.her greatly to our favor, and induce usto avgur well c 


her future performances. 


MISS STEPHENS. 
Weduesday, Jan. 20th.—This exquisite singer returned, after 
her long truancy to Ireland, to an audience who greeted her re- 
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: appearance as ‘warmly as they had severally felt her absence. 
_ Her powers of pleasing are no tittle impaired by her tour; she 


me 


é possesses the same sweet voice, the same brilliant execution, the 
’ same feeling and-pathos, which impart such a charm to her sing- 
- ing. Diana Vernon, in ‘* Rob Roy,” was the character chosen 


for her debut, and gave her an opportunity of proving, that her 
trip to Ireland has not diminished her power of warbling with 
unrivalled sweetness, the melody of Scotland. Mr. Macready 
performed the character of Rob Roy with that impressive energy, 
to which this piece is principally indebted for its popularity. 
Emery supplied the place of poor Tokely in Dougal, with equal 
effect; and Mr. Duruset was fully adequate to succeed Sinclair in 
Francis Osbaldistone. | 


GUY MANNERING. 


Saturday, Jan. 23rd.—Miss Stephens appeared again, this 
evening, in her favourite character of Lucy Bertram. She in- 
troduced the favourite song of ‘‘ Donald,” which to évery one 
who heard her, will now be doubly pleasing ; the soul of feeling 
which her silvery tone imparted to this plaintive melody might 
dwell in the memory for ever. In ‘‘ rest thee babe,” she was 
as rapturously encored as usual. Mr. Duruset sustained the part 
of Henry Bertram, and gave to it more spirit than any of his pre- 
decessors. We were very much disappointed in not seeing Miss 
Somerville in Meg Merrilies, as had been announced; we had 
expected a very high treat from her personation of this character , 
for which her person and her voice so peculiarly qualify her; it 
was, however, effectively sustained by Mrs. Yates. Mr. Comer 
undertook the part of Dirk Hatteraick, which, used to be per- 
formed by Tokely, and went through, it in such a manner, as 
occasioned us not to miss his predecessor. 


OLYMPIC NEW THEATRE. 





THE ACTRESS OF ALL WORK. 


Thursday, Jan. 28th..—A dramatic sketch, of this title. is the 


only novelty produced at this theatre since our last, and seems 
K 2 
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likely to contribute to the high favor to which this establishment 
lias attained in popular estimation. ‘The success which attended 
a picce of a similiar nature, from the pen of Mr, Colman, in 
which the versatile powers of Mr. Matthews were called into action, 
we presume was the stimulus to this production ; and a little 
piece, which we recollet to have seen played at one of the minor 
theatres in Paris, about a year and a half ago, we suppose sug- 
gested the idea to the writer. This was originally written to 
display the powers of Miss Kelly ; and was accepted by the com- 
mittee of Drury Lane; but that lady declining to undertake it, 
it was returned to the author, and has since been presented by 
him to Mr, Elliston. This gentleman considered it a favourable 
opportunity for proving the talents of his own principal female 
performer, and to Mrs, Edwin, has been assigned the task of 
personating, with the greatest rapidity of transition, six different 
characters, The little plot of the piece is this— 


Fredrick, the son of a country manager, is in love with Maria, a provincial 
actress, who has applied to his father fur a situation in his company, and 
been refused. The manager however has stated, that if he could find a lady 
whose general talents were equal to all sorts of characters, he might be able 
to employ her. Alaria, therefore, to convince him of her powers, appears 
before him, first as a country gawkey girl, uext as a dashing actress of 
celebrity, then as Goody Stubbins, the ancient grand aunt of the rustic, 
afterwards as Afr. Lounge, a literary fop, and finally as MademoiselleJosephine, 
from the grand opera. Atiter having teazed, tantalized, and frightened 
the manager, in these different characters, she proves her identity, and is 
received into the manager’s company and his family. 


The whole of these different sketches of character are well 
conceived, aud so éonstructed as to produce the most striking 
effect. idrs. Edwin acquitted herself beyond our expectation, 
and showed, that she does, indeed, possess a versatility of talent, 
which in an establishment of this nature, must make her invalu- 
able. We will make no comparisons; perhaps she would not 
suffer by them if we were. Mr. Sloman made as much of the 
little part of the manager, as could be, and ably filled up the 
chinks of Mrs. Edwin’s more interesting performance; and Mr. 
Mc‘Keon, in the part of Frederick, sang a foolish song better 
than it deserved. The piece was greeted throughout with the 
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’ most enthusiastic applause, and summoned for repetition amidst 
‘the acclamations of the audience. We understand it is from 
- the pen of Mr, Oxberry the comedian of Drury Lane theatre. 


SURREY THEATRE. 


THE HEART OF MID-LOTHIAN. 


Of all the noveltics which the indefatigable zeal of Mr. Dibdin 
has produced for the entertainment of the town, none has a 
better claim to to the unqualified approbation it receives than the 
above. The title, as well as his play bills, declares it to be taken 
from the celebrated tale of the same name, which Mr. D. con- 
fidently asserts, to be Walter Scott’s. We were not aware that 
this point was yet settled by the literary world. So long back as 
the first appearance of Waverly, Walter Scott was mentioned as 
its author; but we believe that the real author of the Scotch 
novel is yet unknown, and to this moment furnishes an ertigma to 
the literary world. If Mr. Dibdin is in possession of any con- 
clusive evidence on this point, he will oblige a very numerous body 
of persons by making it public; but if he is not, we think it 
would be as well if he omitted to assert in his play-bills what is 
still problematical. For our own parts, we do not believe that 
Walter Scott is able to write one volume equal to either of those 
standard productions, 

With regard to the tale under consideration, though it furnishes 


some very striking dramatic situations, there always appeared to 


us one invincible objection to its assuming the dramatic form, and 
this is the perpetual change of place. Jeannie Deans, who must 
be considered the heroine, is to be followed from Edinburgh to 
London and back again, and is seen at several places on the road. 
This, however, has been so skilfully covered by Mr. Dibdin, and 
the situations are throughout so interesting, that the objection | 
which we should have considered insurmountable, sinks into 
nothing in the Tepresentation. ‘The plot, it would be superiluous 
to detail ; we need only remark that all the most striking features 
are retained, and the language adheres as closely to the spirit and 
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style of the original, as could be. The whole of the characters 
were most ably supported ; and first on the list, we must mention 
Mrs. Egerton. Her performance of the interesting character of 
Madge Wildfire has raised her much higher in our estimation 
than any former performance. It is not the wild vociferation of 
Helen Campbell, nor the picturesque attitude of Meg Merilies. 
There are the former and the latter, combined with a touching 
pathos, which we were not aware that she possessed. Prominent 
as this character is through the greater part of the drama, great 
part of its success must be attributed to the able manner in which 
it was sustained, Miss Taylor played Jeannie Deans with all that 
feeling and energy, which usually animate her performances, and 
gave a very faithful portraiture of the ‘ honest lassie,’ whose sisterly 
affection was exceeded only by her immoveable integrity. In the 
scene with the queen, she displayed all that naivet® and bashful- 
ness, which imagination lends to the character. Mrs. Horn, in 
Effie Deans, showed herself more of an actress than we ever 
before saw her, and gave it all the interest and importance which 
belong to it. Mrs. Brookes had a double task to perform ; she 
played the characters of Margery Murdochson and Mrs. Glass ; she 
was no less successful in delineating the brutal ferocity of the one, 
than the amusing vivacity of the other. Mr. T. P- Cooke, as the 
Duke of Argyle, Mr. Fawcett, as Archibald and Mr. Clifford, as 
Davie Deans, all contributed to the general effect of the piece. 
Fitzwilliam, as the Laird of Dumbie Dikes, though not a very 
prominent character, could be no other than amusing. We cannot 
omit noticing the very great improvement of a young man of the 
name of Watkins, who played Staunton with a degree of feeling 
and energy highly creditable to himself, and material to the effect 
of the drama. ‘There was a great deal of new scenery exhibited, 
in execution equal to any of the great theatres. The music by 
Sanderson, is exceedingly pretty. 





PROVINCIAL DRAMA. 





THEATRE ROYAL, NORWICH. 


The Pantheon, which has been open for some months, under 
the direction of Mr, Auld, united with the pewers of Messrs. 
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Miller, Usher, Evans, &c. and Mrs. Pincot, Miss S. Pincot, and 
Miss Davis, will close on Saturday, and the theatre open on Mon- 
day. Among other attractions anticipated, are mentioned as stars, 
Young, Matthews, Grimaldi and Mrs. Faucit. A new tragedy 
from the pen of Mr. Edward Ball, of this city, which is very 


highly spoken of, is also to appear. The theatre has been newly 
painted, and elegantly decorated. 


A CONSTANT READER. 





THEATRE ROYAL, SUNDERLAND. 


22nd January, 1819. 


This theatre was opened for the season on Monday last, with 
Shakspeare’s play of King Richard the Third; the part of King 
Richard, by the celebrated tragedian, Mr. Booth! of the Theatre 
Royal, CoventGarden. His reception was most flattering, and his 
dying scene was accompanied by peals of applause: but, as he is 
announced for five nights, any opinion on his merits will be better 
deferred till he has been seen in the various characters. 

Mr. Faulkner, the manager, usually the Richard of the come 
pany, on this occasion descended from the crook'd back'd tyrant, 
to the Juvenal Richmond, and certainly aided the representation of 
the tragedy by his assumption and able personification of the 
character. ; 

Mr. Robertson, in the Duke of Buckingham, was unlike the 
duke of any age, except it.was-the Duke Humphrey ; he was un- 
couth, uneasy, and ungentlemanly ; he pitched his voice as_ high as 
the back seat in the gallery; and kept it there without either 
modulation or moderation. He is a young man, with a good figure, 
and it is to be hoped will improve; his greatest faults are want of 
ease, and propriety of intonation ; a fencing master — aid the 
one, and observations i improve the other. 

Mr. Hillington delivered the text in King Henry with some de- 
gree of energy and feeling, but with redundancy of action. 

Mrs. Faulkner pourtrayed the sorrows of the unfortuuate Queen, 


(particularly when parting from the children in the tower,) with a 
good deal of effect. 
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Miss Waterson, a young lady whose figure is certainly not ex 

bon point, whined through the part of Lady Ann most uninterest- 
ingly. 
A vulgar farce, called ‘* Quarter Day,” followed, and introduced, 
after an absence of five years from these boards, Mr. Lancaster, 
from the English Opera, in the character of Sir Amorous Gray, in 
the representation of which he contorted his limbs, distorted his 
countenance, kicked, and tumbled about, to the great amusement 
of his gallery friends. 

Mr. Rayner was humourously effective in the Codler, and will do 
well to be careful of catching any infection of mummery from 
the large stock lately imported into this theatre. The writer of 
this article ventures on this recommendation, because he fancicd 
there was an occasional inclination on the partof Mr, R. to be 
rather too stately in the Lord Mayor, 

Mrs. Rayner, in the cobler’s wife, was effective without effort. 
and every body was glad to see Mrs. Darley for old acquaintance 
sake. Upon the whole, however, the company has greatly de- 
generated since last year; Mr. Yarnold is not provided fer, and, 
though he was no great favourite as a singer, he was occasionally 
very useful as an actor; Mr. Williams's place is indifferently sup- 
plied, for though he was not considered very great, yet he was an 


useful chaste, and pleasing performer. 
> A 'TOWNSMAN. 





THEATRICAL AND LITERARY CHIT-CHAT. 


There is no foundation for the report that the Earl of Miltown is about to 
form a matrimonial connexion with Miss Stephens ; it can have originated 
only from the attentions which politeness and admiration of her talents 
prompted the young nobleman to show her. 


A fascinating young actress, of one! of the winter theatres, is oeca- 
sionally seen from the pave, driving along Bond Street, ina carriage, ou 
which the arms are surmounted by a coronet. 


The American Indian Warriors, who performed last season at. the Engiisi. 
Opera House, are now the attraction of the Dublin Theatre. 


Mrs. Davison has joined the Dublin corps dramatique, where she made her 
debut on Saturday last, as Julianain The Honeymoon, and Maria in The 
Citizen, 


H, Hewitt, Printer, Holborn, 
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